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THE OUTLOOK. 


ARVARD College, taking advantage of the 

breach of ancient custom caused by the Butler 
episode of last year, has wisely refrained from confer- 
ring the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Governor 
Robinson simply because he happens to be Governor of 
the State. Governor Robinson is a man whose general 
qualifications for the honor no one questions; he 
affords the proper opportunity to interrupt the an- 
cient custom. There is evidently a healthier senti- 
ment in regard to the conferring of these degrees 
among American colleges, and Dr. Woolsey’s article 
in the ‘‘Century” is timely, presenting facts that 
throw a great deal of light on the present abuse and 
on the proper distribution of these academic honors. 
He shows thaf, as a.matter of historical usage, 
American colleges have no authority to confer hon- 
orary degrees ; that power, belongs only to university 
bodies. A little thought brings out the inherent 
absurdity of the present method ; it is essentially as 
absurd for a college which has no theological depart- 
ment toconfer the degree of D.D. as it would be for 
a medical school or for a law school; and the same 
statement may be made in regard to the degree of 
LL.D. If these degrees are to carry with them the 


Eprrors. 











weight which ought to attach to an academic recog- 
nition, they must proceed from institutions which 
have faculties and courses of study in the depart- 
ments to which the degree belongs, and whose recog- 
nition is, in consequence, founded upon accurate and 
trustworthy knowledge of the attainments of the 
person who receives the degree. The university, 
with its college of arts, of medicine, of law, and of 
theology, may very properly create Doctors of Divinity 
and Doctors of Law ; but as a matter of strict usage, 
and as a matter of intelligent action, a college which 
has simply a department of arts, as most of our colleges 
have, ought not to grant either of these degrees. 





There are now over 300 institutions in this 
country which have been in the habit of conferring 
honorary degrees, and the wide differences in 
scholarly standards between these so-called colleges 
have made the degrees which they confer practically 
valueless. 
150 Doctors of Divinity and 85 Doctors of Law; 
and in the brief space of two years 428 hon- 
orary degrees were conferred. Among the Congre- 
gational ministers in Massachusetts one out of every 
eleven writes D.D. after his name; in the Presby- 
terian Church one to about 8.3 of the 5,086 
clergymen are Doctors of Divinity ; in the Episco- 
pal Church one out of every 6.5; among the 
Methodists and Baptists the proportion is probably 
much less. These figures are very suggestive, show- 
Ing as they do that these honors have been too 
generally and promiscuously distributed to really 
carry anything more than an indefinite social im- 
portance. A vigorous attempt is being made to 
make the degree of Ph.D, a genuine honor by con- 
ferring it only after examination. Now, if the col- 
leges will agree to follow the lead of the principal 
colleges in New England, these ancient and honorable 
distinctions, which scholars in all ages have prized, 
may be rescued from the low condition into which 
they have fallen, and restored to something like 
their former place in the respect and judgment of the 
world. 





Holland is just now the center of diplomatic in- 


terest in Europe. The'death of the Prince of Orange, 
the heir-apparent to the throne, leaves the aged King 
William without a legal successor. There is a young 
princess, the child of a second and very late marriage, 
who may be appointed the successor to the crown, 
under the control of a regency during her minority. 
The Ministry, in view of the aged king’s feeble health, 
have decided that an Extraordinary Congress of the 
Senators and Deputies must be assembled to fix the 
succession, and this body will probably declare the 
Princess Wilhelmine the successor to the throne, and 
nominate Queen Emma as Regent. Even this action 
would leave the succession in great doubt, since the 
death of the young princess might end the line of the 
house of Nassau, and the next heir would be the 
uncle of the king, Prince Frederick, a brother-in-law 
of the German Emperor, and whose oldest child is the 
wife of a German prince. In the event of the trans- 
ference of the power to this family, Holland would be 
brought directly under German influence ; a contin- 
gency which the Dutch Ministry and the Dutch people 
are determined to avoid. Matters are further co mpli- 
cated by the relations of the Netherlands to the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. This duchy, although annexed 
by the Congress of Vienna to the Netherlands, is a prov- 
ince of Belgium, and must remain a neutral State 
by the terms of the treaty. The present King of the 
Netherlands is Grand Duke of Luxemburg, and in the 
Prince of Orange, had he lived, would have been com- 
bined both the kingdom and the duchy ; but if the Prin- 
cess, Wilhelmine succeeds to the throne of the Nether- 
lands, the Salic law will exclude her from the Duchy of 
Luxemburg, in which event it will devolve upon the 





German Federal Council to name a male successor to 
the Grand Dukedom of Luxemburg, a position which 
B 


In 1879, 285 of these institutions created , 


the Prince of Nassau is evidently seeking. The lat- 
ter is the son of the duke who was dethroned by Bis- 
marck, and Who is not likely, therefore, to be favored 
by the German Chancellor. Bismarck has already 
given notice that Germany alone among the 
European powers has any right to interfere in the 
settlement of the question of the succession in the 
Netherlands. 


Holland, like the other smaller States of Europe, 
is no longer free, except upon the sufferance 
of the greater nations. She is a treaty-made 
power, and, while her integrity within certain limits 
is safe, by reason of the jealous watchfulness of 
other nations, it is not probable that any departure 
from the law under which she now stands would be 
permitted. Prince Bismarck is not likely to forego 
the advantage which the possible control of the 
German Federal Council over the question of the 
succession to the Dukedom of Luxemburg puts into 
his hands. And itis not at all improbable that he 
would make use of such a contingency to demand 
that if Luxemburg is to remain a dependency of the 
Netherlands, the latter must enter the German Em- 
pire upon the terms on which Bavaria became a part 
of it. Such a readjustment might prove of immense 
advantage to Germany, but would cause serious con- 
cern to the other great powers, since it would place 
Germany directly on the Atlantic. France would 
probably recollect the declaration of Napoleon the 
Third that German control in Holland would put 
the independence of Belgium in perpetual peril ; 
while England would not care to have Germany con- 
tending with her for the commercial control of China 
and the East, to say nothing of the growing trade in 
South Africa. The diplomatic possibilities of the 
position are evident enough. 








The outbreak at Toulon of a disease which is strik- 
ingly like Asiatic cholera, if it be not the genuine 
article, is exciting a great deal of apprehension in 
Europe, and ought to put our quarantine authorities 
on guard. The city itself is one of the dirtiest of 
the unspeakably dirty Mediterranean towns; it is 
conspicuous for the presence of indescribable odors 
and for the absence of anything like a drainage sys- 
tem. Like a great many other cities: Along the 
Mediterranean, it is dependent upon the natural 
salubrity of the climate for a degree of healthfulness 
which can. be obtained and kept only by rigid ob- 
servance of sanitary laws. Oholera rarely entirely 
dies outin the Eastern world ; it is just now prevalent 
in some of the seaports of China and Japan, and it is 
very possible that it may have been transferred to 
Toulon ; on the other hand, it is equally probable 
that the outbreak may be a local epidemic due to 
local causes, which are certainly numerous enough to 
account for the presence of any plague. There is no 
reason for alarm in this country, but there is reason 
for the exercise of the utmost precaution at the 
quarantine, and for a rigid supervision of vessels 
from the Mediterranean. The fact, so often borne in 
upon the mind of the world of late years, that the 
healthfulness of one section of the world is at the 
mercy of. the impurity and unhealthful living of 
another section, is slowly but surely settling on a 
scientific basis the great truth that the interests of 
all men are bound together by indissoluble tics, 
and that each man is, in a far-reaching sense, his 
brother’s keeper. 


The attempt. to amend the Franchise bill now 
before the English House of Commons, so as to place 
women on the same terms as men, was defeated after 
a very interesting debate. Mr. Gladstone very prop- 
erly refused to confuse two questions so far apart, 


and to jeopardize at this late stage the safety of the 
Franchise bill by uniting it with a new and extremely 








difficult question. The heavy majority of 136 by 
which the amendment was defeated shows that this 
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OUR POLITICAL POSITION. 








that the worst oleaionts | ipthe Republican party tri- 
tibet 0 0 


| epee in the no f Blaine and Logan. But 
histori¢ fact. After a contest lasting 
, between such then as Senator Hoar, 
‘Roosevelt, and George William Ourtis, 
and Mr. Olayton and ‘Steve Elkins” 
ie former were beaten, and the latter 
y And if we are to, tell, ou, readers the |, 
{om the whole truth, and nothing ‘but the ‘truth, \ 
we were bound to tell them that fact. It does not 






N this article we depart from our usual custom, | follow that some, perhaps most, possibly all the best 


which is to leave The Christian Union to speak 


for itself, and ask the candid consideration of our. 


readers to a statement of the aims and principles 
which actuate us. There is a reason for this in the 
fact that we are approaching a Presidential cam- 
paign which promises to be the most exciting one 
since Abraham Lincoln's second election. 
time three courses are open to such a paper as The 
Christian Union. 
tion with indifference, and endeavor to interest its 


readers in other themes ; that is, it may be neutral. ; 


It may identify itself with one party or the other, 
and act as a Republican, a Democratic, a. Labor- 
Reform, or a Prohibition, journal ; that, is, ij may be- 


come partisan. Or it may treat the Presidential cam-| 


paign as it treats all other matters in current history— 
it may report and interpret the history, of the week, 
and apply to its problems the principles inculeated in 
the New Testament ; that is, it may be judicial, . This 
is the course we shall endeavor to pursue. Jt is the 
most difficult of the three; the one most certain to 
be done imperfectly, to be amenable at times to just 
criticism, and to be subject at all times to criti- 
cism both just and unjust. It. is easy to say that a 
religious. paper has nothing to. do. with | poli- 
tics, and to keep silent. It is easy to be. a parti- 
san, and even a tolerably fair-minded one, : and 
win applause from Republicans as a defender of 
Republicanism, and a reasonable amount of respect 
from Democrats by conducting that defense in a de- 
cent and gentlemanly manner. But to live. in: the 
midst of a campaign, to take an intense and almost 
absorbing interest in it, and to write its history’ 
without fear or favor, is a task so difficult that in the 
endeavor we may reasonably invoke the kindly con- 
sideration of our readers. In undertaking to report 
the political history of the next four months we shall||, 
not be free from error, for there is. only one man 
who is infallible, and he lives in Rome, and is not on 
the staff of The Christian Union. ,, In undertaking to 
interpret it, we shall not be free from prejudices, for 
editors, even of religious. journals, are human. But 
our supreme aim will be, im‘every utterance, not to 
promote the success of one party or the defeat, of an- 
other, but to tell our readers the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, about every im- 
portant event in the week’s history. 

For combined action combinations are necessary. 
There must be denominations, with their creeds, rit- 
uals, and rules of ecclesiastical order ; there must be 
parties, with their platforms, their caucuses, and their 
leaders ; and each must have their ‘‘ organs,” whose 
function it is to represent the sentiments, defend the 
methods, and promote the interests of the denomina- 
tion or the party. This is an honorable work when 
itis honorably. done. We do not. share.in the not 
uncommon prejudice against ‘“‘organs.” But this is 
not the work of The Ohristian Union. It does not 
belong toa denomination in theology nor toa party m 
politics. Itis not the advocate of either the New 
Theology or the Old Theology ;. it is not the represent- 
ative of either Congregationalism or Episcopacy, of 
either Calvinism or Arminianism; it is notan organ of 
the Republican, the Democratic, or even the Independ- 
ent party. We think there is room in this country 
for some papers whose object is not to defend or de- 
feat a party, in either Church or State, but to tell 
their readers what is going in the world, regardless 
of the real or supposed effect on pean or policies, 
ecclesiastical or political. 

It is on these principles'that we shall act in treating 
the events of the political campaign. | The Christian 
Union is not a Republican journal, and certainly is 
not a Democratic journal. It will not ‘‘ support lo | 
the candidates of any party. It will take no part in 
the personal abuse and detraction which is the dis- 
grace of American political campaigns. But it will 
not be a neutral ; nor, while pretending - to interpret 
current history, keep silence concerning events in cur- 
rent history of the greatest immediate interest to a 
large proportion of its readers. It will try to tell them 

the truth, whatever effect that truth may have ‘on 
yotes, Some of our readers took us to task for saying 


At such a 


It may view the Presidential elec- 


men in the Republican party may not support Blaine 
and Logah,as Senator Hoar, Mr. Hawley, and, we 
believe, Mr. Roosevelt, are already doing. 

Those who want a journal which will ‘‘ stpport” 
their favored candidate can find plenty from which to 
make their choice ; some unscrupulous in their parti- 
sanship, some partisan but still honorable. The 
Christian Union is not and will not be an advocate. 
It will not ‘‘ support” the Republican ticket, nor the 
Democratic ticket, nor the Labor-Reform ticket, nor 
the Prohibition ticket, nor the Independent ticket if 
one should be put in the field. We shall try from 
week to ‘week to interpret every political movement 
and to explain its significance and its weight. We 
shall dissatisfy some of those who believe that ‘‘ when 
ignorance is bliss tis folly to be wise,” as we did a 
few years ago when we forewarned our Massachusetts 
readers that Mr. Butler was not an insignificant candi- 
date for the Governor’s chair. But though we are quite 
sure that not one of our subscribers will always agree 
with us in our reading of events, we are glad to 
believe that none of them will refuse to our purpose 
and spirit their respect. 








CREEDS AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


T belong to a church, and all its ministers are required to 
subscribe to a long Creed or Articles or Confession of Faith. 
I,.a8 a member, only give my assent to certain articles of 
faith asread at the time when I am received into the church. 
When I read the whole Confession, I cannot assent to the 
whole, and yet I am a member of that church. Is this hon- 
est? Isittrue? Is it right? And yet if I go out, “ Let him 
be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican.”” ‘What is 
my duty ? LAYMAN. 
Dear Dr. Abbott: 

The Confession of Faith proposed by the Creed Com- 
mission to the Congregational churches contains these 
words: ‘‘ Accepting, according to the measure of your un- 
‘derstanding of it, the system of Christian truth held by the 
churches of our faith and order, and by this church into 
whose fellowship you now enter, you join’. ... Then 
follows the Apostles’ Creed. Suppose the case of a church 
which hag accepted both this Confession and the suggested 
Creed. Such a church has expressly adopted, as a part of 
the system of Christian truth which it holds, the fully devel- 
oped principle of Congregationalism (Art. 10), and the 
principle of Pedobaptism (Art. 11). ‘Suppose now also 
the case of a person who cannot accept one or both of these 
statements, or any other single point, yet is in hearty 
agreement with the rest of the articles, and, for whatever 
réason, is desirous of joining a Congregationalchurch. Can 
-he; with absolute truthfulness, say that he accepts the sys- 
tem of Christian truth as held by that particular church 
. when, he rejects these two principles thus expressed? If 
not, must a Free-Will Baptist, or one of different ecclesiasti- 
cal convictions from ourselves, be refused admission? Or 
can it be held that these two principles do not belong to 
the “system of Christian truth’? If nota part of that 
system, why are they contained in the Creed? As one 
desirous of adopting both the Creed and the Confession, and 
of, using their, ipsissima verba, yet unwilling to take steps, 
which might exclude from the body of believers those who 
differ as to lesser parts of the system of Christian truth, I 
write, hoping that you may be able to express the mind ‘of 
‘the members of the Commission on this’ point: ' What, 
im short, is the exact relation intended to exist between the 
Qonfession and the Creed? The Confession seems to imply 
the acceptance, as a whole and inall its parts, of the Creed. 
‘The mere fact that the Creed is not read at the adinission 
‘of members, and that the Apostles’ Creed alone is repeated, 
‘does not appear to make this acceptarive any less explicit. 
Yet if, ‘according to the measure of one’s understanding of 
it,’ unqualified agreement with every statement of the 
Creed is to. be, required of all who recite the Confession, that 
Confession imposes, tests which some would beslow to exact. 

‘Hoping for some satisfactory explanation, Tam, 

Yours sincerely, Epwakp A. LawRENcE. 

SyrRacuss, June 13, 1884. 


HESE questions ‘cover much ‘the same ground, 

and the answer to thenti ‘involves much the 

same principles, though there is a’ difference in the 
details. 

The Church of Christ is a teaching organization. 
It is organized and maintained for the purpose of in- 
culcating certain traths or promoting certain convic- 
tions which are held as ‘truths. It cannot teach 
what it does not possess. It is not’ organized and 
maintained simply to enable the various ministers 
who are its appointed ‘teachers ‘to teach’ whatever 
they may chance to hold as individuals. It has—and 











if: it is ‘to do effectual work in the community it 
must have—certain established convietiong, which 
belong to it as an organism. These are its éreed. 
This creed may be formulated and printed, or it may 
be left to be inferred from the general course of its 
milton It may be, like the American Constitution, 
written and formally adopted, or, like the British 

lenstitution, unwritten, and left to be inferred from 
its history. It is no less a creed in the one ease than 
in the other. It is necessary that its appointed 
teachers should hold and teach this creed; and al! 
churches take some measures to ascertain whether 
they do or not. In some cases, as in the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches, all ministers, before they 
receive their credentials, are required to profess their 
acceptance of the formal creed of the church—its 
Thirty-nine Articles, or its Confession of Faith. In 
others, as in the Congregational denomination, every 
minister is examined by his brethren in the ministry 
before his credentials are given to him, to ascertain 
whether he is in substantial accord with them and 
with the church of which he is to become a Tepresent- 
ative. In still others, as in the Baptist churches, 
the Unitarian churches, and the Independent 
churches of England, the church relies upon public 
opinion to secure the same end; and if a minister 
separates himself from his brethren in his belief, he 
finds himself quietly disfellowshiped by them without 
the formality of trial. 

But while it is thus necessary that the teachers .of 
the church should hold to the system of ‘doctrine 
which the church is undertaking to teach, there is not 
the same necessity that each member should do so. 
All churches, therefore, make a distinction, more or 
less clearly, between the doctrinal requirements for or- 
dination and those for admission to membership., The 
Episcopal Church, which requires of its ministers that 
they subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, requires only 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Catechism of its. individ- 
ual members. The Presbyterian Church, which re- 
quires subscription to the Confession of Faith as a 
condition of ordination, does not require subscription 
to any creed whatever as a condition of membership, 
and has refused several times to entertain the prop- 
osition in its General Assembly to: provide tveu a 
short and simple creed for the admission of members. 
Indeed, it is quite evident that if the pupils already 
understood and believed all that their teachers un- 
derstood and believed, there would be nothing left 
for the teachers to do. 

We think that the application of these principles 
answer the questions of our correspondents. The 
lay member of a church, in uniting with it, accepts 
the creed of the church, not as his own personal 
belief, but as the acknowledged belief of the organiau- 
tion. He comes intoa church holding certain reo- 


‘ognized articles of faith, and does not intend to set 


himself against them. If he is an Arminian in doc- 
trine, there is no reason why he should not joina 
Calvinistic church, provided he knows beforehand and 
recognizes the fact that it is Calvinistic in its theology ; 
but there is great objection if he comes in in igno- 
rance of the fact, or for the purpose of controverting 
the Calvinism. He may be a Baptist and still join a 
Pedobaptist church and be loyal to it, provided he 
is willing to be a member of a church in one of whose 
articles he does not believe. But it is evident that 
his addition to the church would be a subtraction 
from it, if, in entering it, he came in either without 
any clear understanding of its position on that ques- 
tion, or for the purpose of controverting it.' The 
Republican party is a protection party. A ‘frée- 
trader may with perfect sincerity join it, accepting 
the platform of the party as embodying its principles, 
although he disagrees with its protection plank, pro- 


‘vided he thinks that its other principles are such that 


he can accomplish more for his country in co-opera. 
tion with that party than with any other. But he 
could not do this loyally or rightly if he entered the 
party for the purpose of disseminating within it his 
free-trade principles, either openly or secretly. He 
is not bound to abandon or forego them; but he is 
‘bound ‘to hold them in’ obeyance, 80 oe as his work 
and life within the party is d. Just this, 
and nothing more or less, ‘we ‘take to’ be involved in 
loyalty to the creed or confession of the church by 
the individual member’ in whiting with it: There 
would be an ‘end to all organism, on the one hand, or 
all independence, on the other, if every individual 
member was bound to make every article of the 
creed of the church his own personal belief in order to 
join it or to be loyal to it after joining it.” 

In our judgment, all Christians might unite in a 
‘much simpler creed than is generally to be ‘found in 
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our churches, and thus at once reduce and eventually 
put an end to the inumerable evils which proceed 
from sectarianism. But this is not the question 
which we are here engaged in considering ; that 
question is, what is the right and‘duty of the individ- 
ual member, with the creeds of the churches what 
they are to-day? And our answer to this question is 
not attended with any difficulty. Any member is 
loyal to'his church who recognizes in good faith the 
creed of the church as its platform, and lives in peace 
with the church, without any endeavor to propagate 
within the church his own peculiar views against the 
creed of the organization ; and he does both rightly 
and wisely to join that church with which he finds 
himself in general accord, not estopped from so do- 
ing because in some particulars he finds himself dis- 
agreeing with it. 

We have, of course, no right to speak for the Con- 
gregational Creed Commission ; but we think that the 
principles which we have here laid down would be 
generally accepted by the members of that Commis- 
sion as a fair and reasonable interpretation of the 
clause in the form recommended for the admission of 
members to the local church, pledging their accept- 
ance ‘ of the system of truth held by the churches of 
our faith and order.” 








A REAL PERIL. 


OPULAR proverbs are often misleading, and a 
glance at the history of the United States pen- 
sion list destroys whatever truth there once was in 
the old adage that republics are ungrateful. For 
the last decade it has seemed as if Congress were 
bent upon finding persons upon whom it could spend 
money ; it has gone about with a lighted lantern 
seeking the man to whom it could give not only a 
pension but a large bonus in the shape of arrears. 
The whole country is agreed in its determinatior to 
reward in every legitimate way the men who have 
borne arms in its behalf and faced its enemies in 
camp and on field; but even in rewarding brave 
men there is such a thing as prodigality and waste- 
fulness. The action of Congress in the pension busi- 
nvew hasalzoady ronghod tho oxtromo of extravagance. 
Last week the latest legislative movement in this 
direction was the passage of the Mexican Pension 
bill, which will add to the yearly expenditures of the 
Government anywhere from $12,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. Some of the mést thoughtful and clear- 
headed men in both parties in the Senate opposed 
the bill, but ineffectively ; the desire to secure what 
is known as the “‘ soldiers’ vote” overbears all other 
considerations, and has thrown the sluice-gates of 
reckless expenditure wide open. 

Few persons are probably aware of the enormous 
burden which the Government has assumed in_ this 
connection. Mr. E. V. Smalley, in the current num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Century Magazine,” presents an array of 
figures which may well startle even those who have 
endeavored to keep themselves informec of the 
progress of this legislation, Since the Act of July 
14, 1882, which inaugurated the pension system in 
connection with the War of the Rebellion, Congress 
has made more than fifty changes in the pension list, 
and these changes have been steadily in the direction 
of increased expenditure. Originally the purpose of 
a pension was to give half-pay to a disabled soldier, 
sailor, or officer. Subsequent to the Revolutionary 
War pensions were granted for wounds only; the 
Federal Government providing for the men in the 
Continental army, and the State Government caring 
for the militiamen and the State volunteers. After 
the adoption of the Constitution a general pension 
roll was made, and pensions for diseases were added. 
Up to the close of the Civil War the highest pension 
allowed to enlisted men was eight dollars a month ; 
officers receiving from fifteen to thirty dollars, accord- 
ing torank. In 1866 Congress extended the pension 
so as to include cases of absolute incapacity for labor, 


‘with the necessity of the attendance of an assistant 


or nurse ; cases of complete disability to’ perform 
manual labor where no attendance is required, and 
cases in which the pensioner has lost a hand or foot, 
or is suffering from an equivalent disability. In 


_ 1873 the total number of pensioners was 238,411 ; in 


five years it has increased 79,660. When allowance is 
made for the natural shrinkage by mortality, it is 
probable that more than 100,000 new pensioners have 
been added during the last five years ; and there are 
still 244,505 unadjusted claims pending in the Pen- 
sion Office. 

A pension list is generally larger immediately 
after the close of a war, and from that time steadily 





diminishes; but our list, on the other hand, has 
steadily increased. ‘The Arrears Act of 1879 re- 
opened old cases and dated them back to ‘the time 
the disabilities were incurred. As a consequence. 
141,466 men, who had apparently never thought’ of: 
a pension before, filed their claims; many of 
them receiving $1,000 or more under the head of 
arrears. The possibilities of fraud among pension| 
agents, and the enormous temptations held out to 
men who could make even an appearance of a case! 
for help, are apparent. The pension agents sprang! 
up in all directions, and it is said that as many as) 
fifty circulars from as many different agents were re-; 
ceived in one day by a single veteran ; one firm of) 
pension agents paying $500 for twenty-four hours’ 
use of a copy of the Government pension ‘list. The: 
number of individual enlistments in the army and! 
navy during the war was 2,063,000, of whom. there! 
are probably now living 1,500,000 ; of whom up to 
June a year ago the total number of applications 
filed for pensions were 712,446, or about one-third of 
the entire force enlisted at any time during the war. | 

It is only when one comes to look at the figures 
which represent this enormous expenditure that one 
realizes what the Government has undertaken and is 
undertaking more and more through the political self- 
seeking of Congress. We are now paying over $60,- 
000,000 annually to pensioners. The Arrears of Pen- 
sions Act will involve an expenditure of $250,000,000 
before the claims which it has called into being aré 
satisfied. A bill is now pending to still further ex: 
tend that Act, and will add $90,000,000 more to. its 
cost from claims already on file, and, it is esti- 
mated, will require $156,000,000 additional for new 
claims. A bill equalizing the bounties, which has 
been repeatedly defeated and once vetoed, is still 
being pressed, and if adopted, as it seems not at all 
improbable, will call for a further sum of $150,000, - 
000. The bill passed last week adds anywhere from 
$12,000,000 to $50,000,000 to the sum total. There 
are other measures talked about for the near future 
which will extend the expenditure indefinitely. 4 
scheme to pension all who served in the late war; 
whether wounded or not, is in the air, and is likely 


to take tangible form. 
These figures may well arouse forebodings among 


thoughtful persons. The facts, abont, the pension 
business ought to be universally disseminated in order 
that a stop may be ‘put to a system which threat: 
ens to load the country past all relief for many 
years to come. This is, of course; oné of the results 
of the enormous surplus in the Treasury. Every 
man who is entitled, under a proper and wise pen: 
sion system, to receive aid from ‘the Government 
ought to be cared for and will be cared for, not only 
without murmuring, but gratefully, by the nation ; but 
it is impossible for the nation to adopt as its wards 
all those who have served it and who have gone into 
the business of life on the same basis and with the 
same soundness of body as other men. The noble 
men who fought for the Union during the four ter- 
rible years of the Rebellion ought not to be the sub- 
jects of political chicanery and of. Oongressional 
attempts to buy their support by opening the national 
treasury to them. If public opinion does not compel 
a halt, we are sowing the seeds of something very 
like national bankruptcy in spite of our enormous 
resources. 








TO THOSE GOING WEST.  . 


OU go to improve your own condition, but you 
need not be rude or selfish, or indifferent to 
the rights of others. Gentleness is a power the 
world over, and nowhere will it bring quicker returns 
than at the West. Your social conditions will ‘be 
new. Your neighbors will not be disposed to hunt 
up your ‘‘record,” whether good or bad. You will 
be taken for what you are, and you will be measured 
very accurately. 

The West is young, and so, proud of its progress 
and jealous of criticism, especially by Eastern 
standards ; hence it is not well to say much about 
the way of doing things ‘‘ back East.” Love the old 
home, and bring all its gracious ways with you, It 
costs nothing to bring these household gods, and 
they ‘‘ keep” themselves. _But be chary of compari- 
sons between those you bring and those you find. 

Identify yourself with the town, the neighborhood, 
the State ; not patronizingly, but modestly. Show 
that you have come to stay. Be in no hurry to in- 
vest your money. No matter how shrewd you are at 
home, you are in danger of investing wildly if you 
listen to the men who are so ready to show the new- 
comer all the good openings. Wait. The good cor- 
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ner lots and the choice farms will not all be gone a 
year hence. You ‘are going to open a farm? Then 
by all’ means Wait, if possible a whole year. Even if 
you are a farmer, the conditions of soil, climate, veg- 
etation, and the methods of using tools and animals; 
differ enough from what you have known to make it 
the best economy to wait. You need not lie idle. It 
is often possible for a whole family to find employ- 
ment,on a farm for a year, and a strong, intelligent 
man, witha conscience, can always find work at good 
wages. Don’t go to the extreme frontier to take up 
governiient’ land. There are hundreds of good 
farms’ in Southern Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska that can be bouglit for less money than it 
would cost to;bring government land to the same 
condition, even if the land was given you. By a 
little inquiry:you can find such a farm, where roads 
are at least partly made, and bridges, schoolhouses, 
and churches are built. You are nearer markets, 
and can get more for what you sell, and pay less for 
what, you,buy., Why are, these farms for sale? Be- 
cause so many restless, ‘‘shiftless” men think they 
can better themselves by ‘‘going West.” If you are 
‘reasonably well off where you are, and can find work 
for your, boys and girls, stay there. 

Finally, don’t expect to get rich rapidly. Be 
williug to work hard and wait for the result. Hard 
work and honest diving will, as a rule, bring a com- 
petence sooner at the West than at the East, while 
unthrift and laziness will bring wretchedness sooner 
and more bitter at the: West than anywhere in our 
land.’ vo 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ATURE is now in her glory. Lowell’s poetical 
days ‘are swiftly passing by, Never did 
lake-embossed and wak-crowned scenery seem more 
beautiful. Is not this just the scenery, to be dotted 
everywhere: with schools and colleges? Is it not natu- 
ral that New England should draw students from all 
parts of the land; indeed, from all parts of the world ? 

Commencements. have been in order the past week, 
from grammar schools to the highest university. The 
young life in these seats of learning is unfolding rapidly 
into the controlling influence in State and Church and 
social relations. But now, as ever, here in the ‘‘ Athens 
of' America ”ithere are those who are, always at school 
and never learning, and those who are never in school 
and always learning. 

The sixth annual commencement at Wellesley College 
was on Tuesday. The Sunday previous the Rev. A, H. 
Bradford delivered a bright and timely baccalaureate 
sermon, which elicited a good deal of interest. At the 
commentement Dr. Barrows, of San Francisco, deliv- 
ered the address, on the Perspective of Education, which 
was a high’ style of evolutionism running into the infi- 
nite. Large numbers were present. The singing by the 
college ‘pupils, under the tuition of Professor Morse, 
‘was excellent, and the delivery of the diplomas by the 
President, ‘Miss Alice E. Freeman, in choice Latin, 
was done with admirable propriety. A short poem 
by Marion F. Pelton, of the class of ’80, now one 
of the staff of teachers, was sparkling and sympathetic. 
There are several strong attractions to Wellesley. The 
location is charming. Lakes and hills and buildings are 
beautiful: The scenery is almost enchanting. Scholar- 
ship under the present régime ranks high. The gym- 
nasium and the rowing give the young ladies well-devel- 
oped physiques, In the evening, on the lake, the several 
crews, ‘each in its distinct costume, handled the oars 
gracefully, and rowed Doctors of Divinity and others 
over the breeze-swept waters with skill. 

By request of the Trustees, it is expected that Miss 
Freeman will go abroad to be absent part of the year. 
Several of ‘the graduates are engaged to enter at once 
into missionary work, some of them under the auspices 
of the New West Education Society. 

Commencement always brings large numbers to Cam- 
bridge. The Governor and his staff always come ; and 
until last ‘year the Executive for a long time has come 
expecting, as a matter of course, to wear away the 
honorary title of LL.D., whether he could scan a line of 
Latin poetry or not, or whether he could pronounce or 
translate a single word in the degree or not. Last year, 
while Butler had the literary and professional qualifica- 
tiotis) ‘a majority of the Trustees withheld the degree on 
the ground of ‘moral ‘fitness and respectability. This 
year Governor Robinson, though on the ground of at- 
tainments better qualified to receive the honor than 
many of his predecessors, did not get it; and hence- 
forth; it ‘is ‘understood, the University will not confer 
the degree upon the office ; it will be given to merit and 
not to official station. Among the graduates of the 
present class was a colored man, Mr. Robert H. Terrell, 
who took high rank, and spoke a good part on ‘‘ The 











Negro Race in America since its Emancipation.” Mr. 
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Terrell several years ago was a waiter in Memorial Hall, 
and by his energy and perseverance has attained his 
high distinction. 

Harvard University has opened its curriculum still 
wider by carrying some elective studies into the fresh- 
man year. The purpose of the institution can best be 
given in President Eliot’s own words at the alumni 
dinner : 

“Beyond and above its intellectual aims, the university 
has a strong moral purpose, a distinct moral policy, which 
it keeps steadily in view. It means to develop in its students 
self-reliance and self-control through liberty. Hence the 
relaxing of supervision, the abolition of minute regulation, 
the encouragement of co-operative methods, the wide liberty 
in the choice of studies, tae rejection of the very deceptive 
in loco parentis doctrine, and the constant inculcation of the 
precept ‘work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling.’ This, gentlemen, is a wide departure from the 
theory of this institution thirty years ago, and from the 
actual theory of most American colleges. It is inevitable 
that temporary difficulties should continually arise during 
the transition from the old régime tothe new. Many old 
traditions and customs have become unmeaning, and new 
ores are not yet rooted. New circumstances develop new 
problems, which have to be solved as they arise. In the 
university as well as in the State, liberty easily degenerates 
into license, and when it does so degenerate, liberty tempo- 
rarily suffers. During the past year there has been more 
friction between the students of the college and the authori- 
ties than in any year since I have stood in this place. The 
difficulties have arisen chiefly in connection with intercol- 
legiate athletic sports, which are now conducted with a 
keen competition quite unknown ten years ago.”’ 


The most noted feature of the occasion was the pres- 
ence of Professor Jebb, of Glasgow. On Thursday he 
delivered the address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
which drew a large and sympathetic audience. It had 
heen anticipated that Professor Jebb might make his 
address an offset to that of Mr. Adams a year ago on 
the study of the Greek ; but only by a remote and slender 
jnference drawn by the hearer, and not indicated by the 
speaker, did the oration serve such a purpose. His theme 
was ‘‘ Some Ancient Organsof Public Opinion,” showing 
that the Greeks, by the Homeric poems, and by the drama, 
developed a public sentiment of the average man akin 
to the public opinion that is reflected by our modern 
press. Professor Jebb is not an orator, yet he speaks 
well, is a young-looking man, apparently about forty, 
has a pleasant countenance, and his oration, more 
properly essay, was pleasing and instructive to his 
audience. 

Very many of the Harvard men in this vicinity take 
quite naturally and earnestly to independent politics. 
At a meeting of Independent Republicans in Cambridge 
Saturday evening, President Eliot, T. W. Higginson, 
Professor Thayer, of the Law School, and others, spoke 
boldly against Blaine and Logan, and expressed the hope 
that events may soon shape the way for a new political 
party. A committee of twenty was appointed with full 
power to act in the city and to co-operate with other 
committees in ca.ling conventions. Brookline also has 
an Independent organization. 

Volume second of the ‘‘ Andover Review ” comes out 
bright and appetizing in the July number. The success 
of this periodical in the first six months of its history 
has been very encouraging to the publishers and editors. 
The short, breezy character of the articles, the ad mira- 
ble and crisp criticisms of current questions, and 
the manly and progressive spirit of its pages, have 
met a desideratum of intelligent laymen, who, in 
New England, read it quite largely. I hear warm 
words of commendation from many of them. The 
Christocentric thought that colors its successive num- 
bers opens to their visions the results of the best thought 
and philosophy of the day, which is exerting a modify- 
ing influence on theology. One of the very excellent 
papers was that of Professor Stearns, of Bangor, in the 
May number, on the Christian conception of man, 


which, in a quiet yet convincing way, shows the 


Christocentric idea in perfect sonship. The table of 
contents in the present number is attractive, and the 
articles by Professors F. G. Peabody and G..T. Ladd, 
with the editorials, will be read with special interest. 
This number is strong in its putting of the relations of 
progressive thought to the Scriptures. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


T their meeting Monday morning, the Baptist minis- 
ters discussed the new Creed of the Congregational- 
ists. If reports areto be trusted, as they doubtless are, it 
was handled roughly. The brother who led the discussion 
charged it with “‘indefiniteness relative to the doctrines 
of the Atonement, Inspiration, and Probation.” He 
thought little harm would come from it, as ‘it was not 
expressive of the historical Congregational faith, and 
would be ineffective.” ico 8 
Another speaker said the Creed was the product of 
twenty-two leading Congregationalists, had received the 
hearty indorsement of some orthodox papers not Con- 








gtegational, and had been attacked by Robert Ingersoll, 


which was in its favor. The fact that it had been ap- 
proved by Professor Swing and The Christian Union 
should condemn it. ‘‘ The Creed is a model of verbal 
felicity, and a wonderful example of how-not-to-do-it. 
It is a piece of trickery, unworthy of Christian men and 
of Christian honor.” This speaker said he had been 
surprised to see the names of the signers, but when he 
remembered ‘‘ that these same men had deliberately fal- 
sified the history of Congregationalism his surprise van- 
ished.” ‘‘ This isan age of shams,” he added, “and it 
(the Creed) is one of them.” ‘‘It shows an under-cur- 
rent in Congregationalism drifting out toward indefi- 
niteness, know-nothingness, and despair.” 

In the progress of the discussion, one of the leading 
pastors said that his Congregationalist brethren had ‘‘ en- 
deavored to stop the creaking of their ship in the heavy 
seas of the times by loosening the bolts instead of tighten- 
ing them.” Another hoped that when the time came 
for Baptists to revise their creed, they would follow in 
the line of the stigmatized’Congregationalists. Another 
believed that there was a drift toward a restatement of 
old truths, and said that when he read the Creed he 
found nothing in it out of the way. 

The Methodists, at their meeting, had a ‘lively time in 
discussing the relation of prohibition and monopoly to the 
existing political parties. Some are in favor of a new 
party out and out, while others would support the Re- 
publican platform asit is,though not ideally the best. The 
Congregationalists gave the morning to President Tanner, 
of Illinois College, who read a paper on the claims of the 
colleges of the old West upon the benevolence of Christian 
patriotism. The paper was very able, and was listened 
to with great interest. Those present were convinced 
that the time has come for some united effort that shall 
equip these worthy institutions for their work, and thus 
keep them in the place which they have long held, at 
the head of the institutions of learning in the West. 
As time is needed for maturing a wise plan of pro- 
cedure, the committee appointed to propose such a plan 
will not report immediately. 

The temperance interests of the city have received a 

forward impulse from the labors of Francis Murphy, 
who has now been with us seven weeks. Nearly 11,000 
persons have signed the pledge and donned the Murphy 
ribbon ; among the signers are some notorious drinkers, 
The meetings have been held in the west and south 
divisions of the city, under the auspices of various 
churches ; though, to their credit be it said, the Meth- 
odists have been prominent in aiding Mr. Murphy, and 
will justly receive the most benefit from his labors. The 
final meeting, held Friday evening at Farwell Hall, was a 
large and enthusiastic gathering. We sometimes won- 
der what would be the result if Mr. Murphy should de- 
termine to stay in a city till he had persuaded all the 
intemperate men in it to take the pledge. In spite of 
his great success here, the saloons are as thick as ever, 
and apparently as well patronized. And yet 11,000 men 
have ceased to patronize them ! 
The Central Association has just concluded the trial 
of the Rev. T. H. Shay, of Streator, charged with 
heresy as to the inspiration of the Bible and the deity 
of Christ. The charges of disbelief in the miraculous 
conception of our Lord and in his deity were declared 
sustained, but as the vote on a motion to expel him from 
the Association stood 13 to 14, he remains pastor of the 
church at Streator, and retains his standing in the min. 
istry. His church is strongly in his favor, and although 
his mode of stating truth is not always quite in accord- 
ance with orthodox standards, his friends believe that in 
heart he is not far out of the way. 


A Congregational church was organized, Thursday 
evening, at Normal Park, near the Cook County Nor- 
mal School. The prospects for its growth are exceed- 


ingly good. 

We are still in the era of commencements and school 
anniversaries, and the secular press is fairly burdened 
with an account of them. For the most part our schools 
and colleges have had a prosperous year, and, judging 
from present indications, are not likely to have less pros- 
perity in the coming year. A college education is some- 
thing which even the West prizes, and at not a few of its 
institutions it is possible to obtain a discipline and lay 
the foundation for a scholarship which would do honor 
to the more famous schools of the East. Give us time 
and money, and our colleges will do as good work as is 
done anywhere in the land. - 


Chicago is to have another theological school. 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, have their separate schools for the study 
of divinity, and now the Reformed Episcopalians are to 
have theirs. It is to be under the direction of the Synod 
of Chicago. The library of the late Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Cummins lias been generously placed at the disposal 
of the Divinity School by Mrs. Cummins, thus form- 
ing a valuable nucleus for the institution, to which 
other coniributions have been already promised. The 
school will open October 1 next in Christ Reformed 
Episcopal Church, Michigan Avenue and Twenty-fourth 





Street. Most of the professors are pastors of churches 
in or near the city. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator heard a brief sermon on wisdom in charity 
graphically illustrated the other day, which he hopes some 
Doctor of Divinity who may read this corner of The Chris- 
tian Union (if any such are addicted to that practice) will 
elaborate. The pulpit was the rear platform of a Boston 
horse-car ; the preacher, a conductor. As the car passed 
through the busy part of Washington Street a fairly re- 
spectable man jumped on, and said to the conductor: 

“T say, Jones, lend me half a dollar, will ye? I’m strapped, 
and I want fifty cents to make a dead sure thing on combi- 
nations. Pay ye in the mornin’,’’ 

“‘Can’t do it,” was the reply ; ‘‘ I’m pretty short myself.” 

‘*Can’t you go a quarter ?”’ 

“No, Tom, I can’t; honest. Ain’t got change enough 
scarcely to run my car to Roxbury with,” said the conductor, 
with apparently genuine regret. And at that the would-be 
borrower jumped off. ? 

‘‘*Tain’t likely he’d ’a’ taken a refusal so easy if he’d ’a’ 
known I had thirty-five dollars with me,’ said the fare col- 
lector, turning to me and pul ing a roll of bills out of his 
vest-pocket. ‘‘ He thought I was short.’’ 

“* Tt’s convenient sometimes to be ‘ short,’’? remarked the 
Spectator, by way of holding up his end of the conversation. 

“Well, I guess you’d say soif you’s rail-roadin’,”’ was 
the emphatic reply. ‘‘ There’s lots always wantin’ to bor- 
row a little. It’s a quarter here and a quarter there, but 
never a cent back. Such fellers make me mad. Now he”— 
and a thumb was pointed in the direction of the spot where 
“he” had just got off the car— he is a driver on this line, 
and gets fair pay. But now and then he gets a day off and 
gambles away all his money on base-ball combinations at 
Blank’s pool-room. I’m willin’ to help aman’ when he’s 
really hard up, but I don’t believe in givin’ money to those 
as don’t try totake care of their own money. No, sir-ee !” 

And he pulled the bell to let the Spectator off; who went 

home with a long train of thought started in his mind on the 
need of wisdom in charity. 





During a recent visit to Boston the Spectator was struck 
with some peculiarities of the life of that city, which might 
be vulgarly called—vulgarly to Bostonian ears at least— 
Yankee notions. The proverbial commercial expression 
“Yankee notions,’? marks a characteristic of New England’ 
Like the famous English drum-beat, but less poetically, the 
Yankee notion has followed the sunrise around the world, 


until there is hardly ‘a shop from San Francisco to Paris. 
from Boothia Felix to the Cape of Good Hope, where it may 


not be found for sale. By some curious law of mental 
development, the Yankee brain appreciates the value of 
small things ; instead of thinking out an elaborate system of 
philosophy, it sees the need of a certain kind of carpet-tack, 
and then invents the tack to fill the need. This Yankee 
alertness has done so much for the comfort of the world 
that the term applied toit in derision, carrying with it the 
idea of asort of thread-and-needle, tin-pan, shoe-peg in- 
feriority, has now, like the name of Methodist, grown to be 
an honor and dignity. One of the best Yankee notions that 
the Spectator (fell in with in Boston was the ‘‘Coffee-bar.’» 
This institution grew out of the quiet practice of a large tea 
and coffee store, on Court Street, of furnishing its customers 
with samples of their purchases. The quiet practice proved 
so popular that the proprietors built a regular bar in the 
rear of the store, where now a half dozen neat colored bar- 
maids serve the thirsty with steaming-hot or ice-cold. cof- 
fee, according,to the season, at a cost of from two cents to five 
cents, according to the capacity ofthe cup and the drinker. 
If that seems extravagant, you can ‘‘commute’’ and buy 
fifteen coffee tickets for twenty-five cents. Only, don’t at- 
tempt, even unconsciously, to pass one off for a horse-car 
ticket ; you will come to grief, as the Spectator did. Other 
enterprising Yankees were quick to seize the idea, and there 
are now several of these bars throughout the city—some of 
them even having grown into good-sized coffee-houses. This 
is a notion thatis going to doa good deal of practical tem- 
perance work. 


This Spectator has an aphoristic friend whose conversation 
is always stimulating. Heis something of a student of both 
Carlyle and Emerson, but, however much he may have im- 
bibed from those two thinkers, he is not a retailer of their 
thoughts, but a brooder of his own ; and out of his meditat- 
ing there often breaks forth a half-fledged thought which 
has wings and a power of both flight and song. At least it 
so seems to this Spectator ; though how much of the value 
of this unknown Socrates lies in his own wise and tender per- 
sonality, and how much in his words, the Spectator is not 
competentto judge. He often writes down in his note-book, 
after an evening with his Socratic friend, some of the pro- 
verbial utterances which have fallen, in entire unconscious- 
ness of their epigrammatic quality, from his lips. Just now 
the Spectator, looking over his note-book in a ‘meditative 
mood, fell on a page of these crisp sentences, and, following 
the impulse of the moment, copies them out here for the 
benefit of “‘ whom it may concern :”” 

A great country may be small by reason of its great con- 
ceit in itself. 

Not daring to “‘ be dared,’’ one becomes a coward. 

What costs nothing, costs far too much. 

Some non-Christians are more Christian to Christians than 


some Christians to non-Christians. 
The worst of all decisions is indecision. 
When the time for acting comes, it is time to stop thinking. 
In difficult problems my first adviser must be myself; I 
must sit down with myself and consider it. ‘ 








It is generally wise to keep on the safe side of certainty. 
Let people have a good time in their own way. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF AUTHORS TOWARD 
THE PUBLIC. 


By IsaBeL FRANCES BELLOWS. 


HERE is 4 great deal of human nature in authors. 
This announcement may seem at first to be an 
unnecessary proclamation of a self-evident truth, but on 
maturer consideration 1 am sure it will commend itself 
more favorably to those who care to reflect on the sub- 
jcet. For is it not within a comparatively few years that 
we have dared to open our eyes to the fact that the 
author is a man of like passions with ourselves; fed 
with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by the same means ; 
that if you prick him, he bleeds, and if you tickle him, 
he laughs ? 

We of the nineteenth century are not to be hood- 
winked by a trifle of genius or talent, which, after all, 
may be only a fortunate combination of molecules ; and 
we think we cannot occupy ourselves more advantage- 
ously than by dragging those who, by force of circum- 
stances, have been set up on some pedestal or other, from 
their comfortable height to where we can console our- 
selves by poking our fingers in their ribs, and feeling of 
the texture of their garments—if we really leave any gar- 
ments at all upon them in our zeal for investigation! If 
they seem restive under this mode of treatment, or if by 
reason of being dead they are unable to reply to our de- 
mands for an explanation of this or that singular appear- 
ance, we straightway jeer abundantly, or are filled with 
righteous indignation, and depart, saying, ‘‘ These men 
are no better than we are ourselves ; who cares for their 
genius, or their ‘influence for good, if they drank too 
many cups of tea, or scolded the servant-maid, or 
frowned at a visitor, or liked to read their own produc- 
tions? Go to, then! we do none of these things; and 
this being the case, what right have they to higher seats 
than ours?” and with cries of joy at our own penetra- 
tion and moral insight, we smash their pedestals, and go 
on our way rejoicing. 

It is, of course, a very encouraging thought, that if 
this searching, truth-compelling method can only be 
pursued with the same vigor with which it has been 
carried on for the past few years, we shall find that the 
so-called great, men of our ownj and pust generations 
were in some respects inferior to ourselves, and thus be | 
saved from the mortification, so galling to an American, 


of having to turn our eyes in an upward direction under | 


any circumstances. 
It is to forward this beautiful spirit of inquiry that I ' 
venture to offer to the public this little article, all un- 
worthy of so glorious a cause. It is not a great contti- 
bution to the good work, as my means of observation 
have been few; and I régret to state that no author, | 
male or female, has ever confided an autobiography to 
thy keeping, with the amount to be published left to my 
discretion. I have never received a letter from an author 
about even so much as a hairpin, or the public would cer- | 
tainly have had the benefit of it. All the information I 
have gleaned is in fields open to any one who cares to 
travel through them ; it is through the books themselves, 
and their prefatory words. 1 have, however,’ been so 
much struek by the amount of human nature contained 
in casual words and sentences, that, as I intimated at’ the 
outset, it has seemed worthy of special contment. 

We all know, like the little boy who wrote his com- 
position on horses, that there are many different kinds 
of authors. There is the author who is, or represents 
himself to be, haughty, and wholly indifferent to public 
opinion ; who says what he has to say, careless of praise 
or blame, Indeed, he would almost have us to under- 
stand that the more we criticisé'and carp at his: work 
the more convinced he is that ithas not a temporary but 
a permanent value. Thisis, of course, a very commend- 
able spirit, and only suffers, like every other spirit, when 
it is carried too far, so that we are perpetually irritated 
by his constant reminder of our incapacity for under- 
standing his great thoughts, and our want of apprécia- 
tion of his equally ‘great way of setting them forth. 
This ‘attitude of ‘mind is particularly galling ‘when it 
fakes a religious turn; when the author assumes that 
his readers are so wholly given up to worldly-mindedness 
that they ’do not begin to understand the spirituality of 
his ideas, and that any one who condemns them only 
proves his'or her own worldliness and vanity. ‘There is 
a certain author whose earlier books used to be’s source 
of much ‘help and delight, but whose later ones I ‘can 
never read without longing, in the phrase of the Great 
American Lectureship, to hurl the volume from me, and 
consign it to the lowest shelves of the bookcase.’ The 
spiritual heights on which that author has calmly en- 
throned himself ‘would not be so objectionable if he 
‘were not continually reminding us that if we do not like 
what he says (and he suggests that in all probability we 
do not), it is because we are groveling sinners, who have 


‘not been blessed with a single ray of the true spiritual 


light in the full blaze of which he writes his novels. 
Now, when I read in one of his books a frequent com- 
parison between ‘angels and that most idiotic’of bipeds, 


as like the motion of an ‘‘ angel hen”—whatever sort of a 
fowl that may be; or when we read of a remarkable 
youth, competent from the period ef earliest infancy to 
advise anybody upon any subject ; or of various other 
circumstances of these stories, in which the author’s no- 
tions of true religion, and even of morality, and the gen- 
eral fitness of things, differ from our own, I confess 
that TI, for one, do not like to be told that the reason of 
this difference of view is because I am a base worldling, 
saturated with conventionality, and in great danger of 
sinning against the Holy Ghost in rejecting these theo- 
ries. It may be vain ; itis probably weak ; but of late 
years the pleasure and profit of reading the too numer- 
ous stories of this author are so greatly marred by his 
arrogant attitude toward the public that I have felt 
compelled to deny myself the perusal of his more recent 
works ; a statement which, as the gentleman said to the 
young man who called on Miss Martineau for the pur- 
pose of telling her that he did not approve of her views, 
this author ‘‘ must bear as best he may !” 

Of a far more soothing nature is the attitude of the 
author who takes you into his confidence ; who, as it 
were, button-holes you, and almost winks at you from 
his comfortable page, where you can read by the hour 
without a pang or misgiving that anything is wrong 
with yourself, or the author, or anybody else, unless 
some of the characters of the story are not so good as 
they should be, and in that case you don’t care about 
them, and are, besides, sustained by the knowledge that 
there is such a complete understanding all round that 
everything will be satisfactory, no matter to what result 
the story may lead. This may not be very elevated, 
but it is composing to the feelings ; and it is so cheering 
to fancy that the author is not putting too great a strain 
on himself to descend to the level of your comprehen- 
sion, that you are willing to make some slight sacrifice 
to attain this agreeable end. How many of us can 
spend hours over Anthony Trollope with that inward 
tranquillity which is bestowed, not by virtue, but by a 
sense that we are not to be made uncomfortable by any 
inconsiderate setting forth of unattainable ideals, and 
that our author will not spring upon us unawares, and 
tell us we ought to be ashamed of ourselves for doing 
and thinking as we do, instead of as he does ! 

A very exasperating attitude in which some authors 
unconsciously reveal themselves is that of ‘a person of 
superior intelligence trying to hammer a few ideas into 
& constituency of idiots. These authors explain and 


| expound, and tell you why their characters said this 


or did that, and are afraid to leave the slightest asser- 
tion or allusion to the unaided intellect of their readers, 
Now, I have noticed that if there is anything more than 
another to which a person is apt to object, whether with 
reason or not, it is to being thought an idiot. The dull- 
est person is quick enough to apprehend that, and resent 
it; and 86 I find myself resenting, with more or less 
fervor, the tacit assumption of an author that I am in- 
tellectually incapable of grasping his smallest idea un- 
less he explains it at great length. I have sometimes 
longed to assure this author that a// his or her books 
need not be written as if for private circulation in an 
Old Ladies’ Home, or an Asylum for Congenital Imbe- 
ciles. But this is the nearest that I have ever attained 
to an expression of feeling on the subject. 

There is another attitude, which, on the whole, is 
rather amusing to the general reader, though the author 
can hardly be supposed to have such an end in view 
while writing. It is the attitude of the eyigrammatic, 
dramatic, unappreciated author, who rages at the public 
for its stupidity, in curt but pregnant phrases. Some- 
times we are pelted by the wordy missiles of his wrath, 
and sometimes we are supposed to be blasted by his 
scorn, ‘‘It is a part to tear a cat in, to make all split ;” 
and certainly it is, for a time, quite diverting. "When it 
ceases to beso, one is always at liberty to shut the book, 
or to present it to his Sunday-school library on the oc- 
casion of the next demand for new volumes. 

But there is one attitude assumed by authors which 
is always to be seriously regretted, It is when they 
strike, not at the callous hide of the public, but at the 
more sensitive flesh of their brother and sister authors. 
It is a bad attitude in every way, and a disgtace to the 
author who allows himself to indulge in it. It is with 
profound regret that in the pages of one of our modern 
novelists we constantly mark flings, ill-natured and 
jealous enough to mar greater writing than his own 
(though that is not by any means without the stamp of 
genius), not at his readers, but at his brother novelists, 
whose style he thinks degenerate and trivial. 

Lastly, there is the attitude of those adoring biogra- 
pliers who feel confident that the public cherish as much 
interest in each scrap of a note, in each detail of travel, 
in every word uttered by the subject or the memoir, as 
they do themselves. As Iam aware that I offer this 
sketch as a contribution to the growing taste for this 
sort of knowledge, I ought not to remonstrate with 
those who’ cater to it more fully; but it has always 
seeméd to me very like an insult to the intéllect of the 
redder, and to the value of his time, to expect him to 





the domestic hen, even to describing @ paternal. embrace 


‘wade, for instance, through two stout volumes of remi- 


| don the Bible. 


niscences, when, as is often the case, all of permanent 
value could be contained in one thin one. Of course, 
this feeling cherished among the unrecorded public may 
beset down as ‘due to jealousy. The writers of memoirs 
and editors of autobiographies may say to us, in effect : 
“Tt is all very well objecting to other people’s long biog- 
raphies while there is no possible chance of your own 
ever being written. When there is, let us know, and we 
will promise to execute the task in a very small sketch 
indeed ; as small as you or your friends could possibly 
desire |” 

Still, have I not said enough about these various atti- 
tudes to make good my first assertion that there is a 
great deal of human nature in authors ? And, if so, what 
is to be done about it, or to what conclusion shall we 
come concerning the whole matter? Perhaps the 
easiest way would be not to come to any, but to take 
refuge in the opinion of old Simonides, ‘Iam satisfied,” 
says he, ‘‘when a man is neither bad nor very stupid ; 
and when he knows justice and is of sound mind, I will 
find no fault with him, for 1 am not given to finding 
fault, for there are innumerable fools.” 


A SEARCH FOR INFIDELS. 


By OLrveR JOHNSON. 


ROM an editorial article in The Christian Union of 
June 5, I copy these words : 

“This is starting out in the same path that carried so 
many into infidelity a quarter of a centuryago. Prove to 
me, said they, that the Bible permits slavery, and we aban- 
But the Bible did permit slavery, though it 
set in motion forces that have destroyed it forever. And so 
they abandoned the Bible, and set. themselves at work to 
abolish Christianity with one hand and slavery with the 
other. But Christianity remained, and slavery has gone, in 
spite of infidelity, destroyed by the very Book that infidelity 
would have destroyed.” 

Having been actively engaged in the anti-slavery con- 
flict from its feeble beginning in 1831 down to the day 
of jubilee, and enjoyed a personal acquaintance with 
most of the leaders in every branch of the service, it was 
natural for me to ask myself, Whoare the people al- 
luded to here as having been “‘ carried into infidelity,” 
led to ‘‘ abandon the Bible,” and to ‘‘set themselves at 
work to abolish Christianity with one hand and slavery 
with the other”? ‘The writer assumes to be speaking of 
notorious historic facts. But do any such facts really 
exist ? or is The Christian Union merely giving a fresh 
illustration of its lack of acquaintance with anti-slavery 
history ? If the alleged facts have or have had any 
existence, who are the people of whom they are true, 
and where is the record that will support them ? 

It would seem not a little strange that such events, 
involving the action of ‘‘many” people, should have 
occurred, and an old Abolitionist like myself know 
nothing of them ; and yet, with my wide acquaintance 
with anti-slavery people of all the different schools, I 
am positively unable to recollect even one man or 
woman among them who was ‘‘ carried away into in- 
fidelity ” by the ‘‘ path” indicated, or who ever ‘‘ aban- 
doned the Bible,” or lost faith in Christianity. The 
school of Abolitionists with whom it was my privilege 
and joy to labor, and which included all Abolitionists 
from 1831 to 1889—the Garrisonians, so called—came 
out of the conflict, without an individual exception, so 
far as I can now recollect, with a stronger, because a 
more intelligent, faith in the Bible and in Christianity 
than they had in the beginning. We were, indeed, per- 
plexed for a time by the pro-slavery exegetes of the day, 
who sought ingeniously and profanely to place the au- 
thority of the Bible on the side of the slaveholder; but 
we were able, by a close and prayerful study of the 
Book itself, and without waiting for the advent of the 
‘‘ New Movement in Theology,” of which so much is 
heard nowadays, to break through the metaphysical 
net by which they sought to entrap us, and to emanci- 
pate ourselves from the old verbal-mechanical theory of 
inspiration, so that the Bible became more precious to 
us, as slavery, in the light emanating from its pages, 
grew more hateful. There is a sense, doubtless, in 
which. God ‘‘ permits” all the wickedness that he does 
not instantly abolish ; and in this sense he no doubt 
“permits” slavery. But this fact gave us no trouble, 
for we saw clearly that neither in the Bible nor out of it 
had God ever given Shis sanction to the infamous doc- 
trine that one man has aright to hold another as prop- 
erty, and to breed human beings like calves and pigs 
for the shambles. Therefore we hugged our Bibles the 
closer, going into battle with them in our hands, and 
drawing from the Book, as from an armory, weapons 
‘mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” It mattered little to us that pro-slavery and 
slavery-sympathizing pulpits hurled at us the epithet 
‘‘ infidel ;”, for we knew in whom we believed, and that 
even one with Him was a majority. We knew, too, that 
the lie would have an end sometime ; if not before we 
should all be in our graves, then surely not long after- 
wards ; and that posterity would do us justice. In that 











faith, I, as one of the few survivors of the struggle, am 
to-day, patient and seréne. Speaking for myself and 
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for dear comrades gone to their final reward, I call to 
mind these words of our honored leader, Garrison, em- 
bodying the sentiment which pervaded our whole move- 
ment : 

‘‘The standard erected by Christ is one that I reverence 
and advocate. In a true estimate of the divine authority of 
the Scriptures no one can go beyond me. They are my 
text-book, and worth all the other books in the universe. 
My trust isin God, my aim to waik in the footsteps of his 
Son, my rejoicing to be crucified to the world, and the world 
to me.” 

One thing we Garrisonians learned at an early day ; 
viz., that whatever sins might seem to be “‘ permitted” 
in the Bible, they were yet unsanctioned of God in those 
parts of the Book where his will was clearly revealed, 
and that his manifest disapproval of them was the most 
potent of all the “‘forces set in motion” by the Bible 
for their destruction. God is not a regulator of wicked- 
ness by positive statute. 

Another thing we learned ; viz., that Christianity and 
Churchianity are not identical, and that fidelity to the 
one is compatible with opposition to the other. James 
G. Birney, for example, Presbyterian elder though he 
was, did not throw away the Bible and make himself an 
infidel when he wrote those words of awful import: 
“The American churches are the bulwarks of American 
slavery.” Nor was Albert Barnes a scoffer when he 
wrote : ‘‘ There is no power outside of the church that 
would sustain slavery an hour if it were not sustained 
in it.” This being admitted, I do not sce how Garrison 
and his friends were made infidels by reiterating the 
same truths. But perhaps The Christian Union, which 
sees through all millstones without so much as looking 
at the hole, will be able to show that I am mistaken. 


104 E, TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK, }| 
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[ ‘Infidelity. Disbelief of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
or the divine origin of Christianity.’-—Webster’s Dictionary. 

*““T have studied this matter of the divine origin of the 
Bible and the divine nature of Jesus of Nazareth all my 
lite. If I understand anything it is that. I say there is no 
evidence, external or internal, to show that the Bible or 
Jesus had anything miraculous in their origin, or anything 
divine, in the sense that word is commonly used. The 
common notion on this matter I regard as an error—one, 
too, most fatal to the development of mankind.’’—Theodore 
Parker ; letter to 8. P. Chase, March 16, 1854, The italics 
are Mr. Parker’s; and we suppose no one will deny to Mr. 
Parker the title of Theologian of the Garrisonian Abolition- 
ists.—Eps. CHRISTIAN UNION. | 


RAMONA:’. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
(“H, H.”) 
Vill. 

ELIPE gained but slowly. The relapse was, in- 
deed, as Father Salvierderra had said, worse than 
the original attack. Day after day he lay with little 
apparent change ; no pain, but a weakness so great that 
it was almost harder to bear than sharp suff2ring would 
have been. Nearly every day Alessandro was sent for 
to play or sing tohim. It seemed to be the only thing 
that roused him from his half-lethargic state. Some- 
times he would talk with Alessandro on matters relative 
to the estate, and show for a few moments something 
like his old animation; but he was soon tired, and 
would close his eyes, saying: ‘‘I will speak with you 
again about this, Alessandro ; I am going to sleep now. 

Sing.” 

The Sefiora, seeing Felipe’s enjoyment of Alessandro’s 
presence, soon came to have a warm feeling toward him 
herself ; moreover, she greatly liked his quiet reticence. 
There was hardly a surer road tothe Sefiora’s favor, 
for man or woman, than to be chary of speech and 
reserved in demeanor. She had an instinct of kinship 
to all that was silent, self-contained, mysterious, in 
human nature. The more she observed Alessandro, the 
more she trusted and approved him. Luckily for Juan, 
Can, he did not know how matters were working in his 
mistress’s mind. If he had, he would have been ina 
fever of apprehension, and would have got at swords’ 
points with Alessandro immediately. On the contrary, 
all unaware of the real situation of affairs, ‘and never 
quite sure that the Mexican he dreaded might not any 
day hear of his misfortune, and appear, asking for the 
place, he took every opportunity to praise Aiessandro 
to the Sefiora. She never visited his bedside that he 
had not something to say in favor of the lad, as he 
called him. 

“Truly, Sefiora,” he said, again and again, ‘‘I do 
marvel where the lad got so much knowledge, at his age. 
He is like an old hand at the sheep business.’ He knows. 
more than any shepherd I have—a deal more; and it is. 








not only of sheep. He has had experience, too, in the | 
handling of cattle. Juan José has been beholden to 
him more than once already for a remedy of which he 
knew not. And such modesty, withal. I knew not 
that there were such Indians; surely there cannot be 
many such.” 
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** No, I fancy not,” the Sefiora would reply, absently. 
‘His father is a man of intelligence, and has trained 
his son well.” 

“There is nothing he is not ready to do,” continued 
Alessandro’s eulogist. ‘‘ He is as handy with tools as if 
he had been ’prenticed toa carpenter. He has made 
me a new splint for my leg, which was a relief like 
salve to a wound, so much easier was it than before. 
He is a gr od lad—a good lad.” 

None of these sayings of Juan’s were thrown away on 
the Sefiora. More and more closely she watched Ales- 
sandro; and the very thing which Juan had feared, 
and which he had thought to avert by having Alessan- 
dro his temporary substitute, was slowly coming to pass. 
The idea was working in the. Sefiora’s mind that she 
might do a worse thing than engage this young, strong, 
active, willing man to remain permanently in her em- 
ploy. The possibility of an Indian’s being so born and 
placed that he would hesitate about becoming perma- 
nently a servant even of the Sefiora Moreno did not 
occur to her. However, she would do nothing hastily. 
There would be plenty of time before Juan Can’s leg 
was well. She would study the young man more. In 
the mean time, she would cause Felipe to think of the 
idea, and propose it. 

So one day she said to Felipe: ‘‘ What a voice that 
Alessandro has, Felipe ! We shall miss his music sorely 
when he goes, shall we not ?” 

‘* He’s not going !” exclaimed Felipe, startled. 

“Oh, no, no; not at present. He agreed to stay till 
Juan Can was about again; but that will be not more 
than six weeks now, or eight, I suppose. You forget 
how time has flown while you have been lying here ill, 
my son.” 

“True, true!” said Felipe. 
already ?” and he sighed. 

“Juan Can tells me that the lad has a marvelous 
knowledge for one of his years,” continued the Sefiora, 
“‘He says he is as skilled with cattle as with sheep; 
knows more than any shepherd we have on the place, 
He seems wonderfully quiet and well-mannered. I 
never saw an Indian who had such behavior,” 

“Old Pablo is just like him,” said Felipe. “It was 
natural enough, living so long with Father Peyri. And 
I’ve seen other Indians, too, with a good deal the same 
manner as Alessandro, It’s born in them.” 

“T can’t bear the idea of Alessandro’s going away. 
But by that time you will be well and strong,” said the 
Sefiora ; “‘you would not miss him then, would you »” 

“* Yes, I would, too !” said Felipe, pettishly. He was 
still weak enough to be childish. ‘‘I like him about 
me. He’s worth a dozen times as much as any man 
we've got. But I don’t suppose money could hire him 
to stay on any ranch.” 

“Were you thinking of hiring, him permanently ?” 
asked the Sefiora, in a surprised tone. ‘‘I don’t doubt 
you could do so if you wished, They are all poor, I 
fancy ; he would not work with the shearers if he were 
not poor.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said Felipe, impatiently. ‘You 
can’t understand, because you’ve never been among 
them. But they are justas proud as we are. Some of 
them, I mean; such men as old Pablo. They shear 
sheep for money just as I sell wool for money. There 
isn’t so much difference. Alessandro’s men in the band 
obey him, and all the men in the village obey Pablo, 
just as implicitly as my men here obey me. Faith, 
much more so!” added Felipe, laughing. ‘‘ You can’t 
understand it, mother, but it’s so. I am not at all sure 
I could offer Alessandro Assis money enough to tempt 
him to stay here as my servant,” 

The Sefiora’s nostrils dilated in scorn, ‘‘ No, I do not 
understand it,” she said. ‘‘ Most certainly I do not 
understand it. Of what is it that these noble lords of 
villages are so proud? their ancestors—naked savages 
less than a hundred years ago? Naked savages they 
themselves too, to-day, if we had not come here to teach 
and civilize them. The race was never meant for any- 
thing but servants. That was all the Fathers ever ex- 
pected to make of them—good, faithful, Catholics, and 
contented laborers in the fields. Of course there are 
always exceptional instances, and I think, myself, Ales- 
sandro is one. I don’t believe, however, he is so ex- 
ceptional but that if you were to offer him, for instance, 
the same wages you pay Juan Can, he would jump at 
the chance of staying on the place.” 

“« Well, I shall think about it,” said Felipe. ‘‘I’d like 
nothing better than to have him here always. He’s a 
fellow I heartily like. I'll think about it.” 

Which was all the Sefiora wanted done at present. 

. Ramona had chanced to come in as this conversation 
was going on. Hearing Alessandro’s name, she seated 


“Is it really a month 


| herself at the window, looking out, but listening intent- 


ly. The month had done much for Alessandro with 
Ramona, though neither Alessandro nor Ramona knew 
it. It had done this much—that Ramona knew always 
when Alessandro was near, that she trusted him, and 
that she had,ceased to think of him as an Indian, any 
more than when she thought of Felipe she thought of 
him as a Mexican, Moreover, seeing the two men 





frequently together, she had admitted to herself, as Mar. 
garita had done before her, that Alessandro was far the 
handsomer man of the two. This Ramona did not like 
to admit, but she could not help it. 

‘“‘T wish Felipe were as tall and strong as Alessandro,” 
she said t herself many atime. ‘I do not see why he 
could not have been. I wonder if the Sefiora sees how 
much handsomer Alessandro is.” 

When Felipe said that he did not believe he could 
offer Alessandro Assis money enough to tempt him to 
stay on the place, Ramona opened her lips suddenly, as 
if to speak, then changed her mind, and remained 
silent. She had sometimes displeased the Sefiora by 
taking part in conversations between her and her son. 

Felipe saw the motion, but he also thought it wiser 
to wait till after his mother had left the room before he 
asked Ramona what she was on the point of saying. As 
soon as the Sefiora went out, he said, ‘‘ What was it, 
Ramona, you were going to say just now ?” 

Ramona colored. She had decided not to say it, 

‘Tell me, Ramona,” persisted Felipe. ‘‘ You were 
going to say something about Alessandro’s staying ; I 
know you were.” 

Ramona did not answer. For the first time in her 
life, she found herself embarrassed before Felipe. 

‘* Don’t you like Alessandro ?” said Felipe. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Ramona, with instant eagerness. 
“Tt was not that at all. I like him very much.” But 
then she stopped. 

‘* Well, what is it, then? Have you heard anything 
on the place about his staying ?” 

‘Oh, no, no; nota word !” said Ramona. ‘‘ Every- 
body understands that he is here only till Juan Can gets 
well, But you said you did not believe you could offer 
him money enough to tempt him to stay.” 

“Well,” said Felipe, inquiringly, ‘‘I do not. 
you ?” 

‘“‘T think he would like to stay,” said Ramona, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘ That was what I was going to say.” 

‘“« What makes you think so ?” asked Felipe. 

‘*T don’t know,” Ramona said, still more hesitatingly. 
Now that she had said it, she was sorry. Felipe looked 
curiously at her. Hesitancy like this, doubts, uncertainty 
as to her impressions, were not characteristic of. Ra- 
mona. A flitting something which was far from being 
suspicion or jealousy, and yet was of kin to them both, 
went through Felipe’s mind—went through so swiftly 
that he was scarce conscious of it; if he had been, he 
would have scorned himself. Jealous of au Thdlan 
sheep-shearer ? Impossible! Nevertheless, the flitting 
something left a trace, and prevented Felipe from for- 
getting the trivial incident ; and after this, it was certain 
that Felipe would observe Ramona more closely than he . 
had done; would weigh her words and actions ; and if 
she should seem by a shade altered in either, would 
watch still more closely. Meshes were closing around 
Ramona. Three watchers of her every look and act— 
Alessandro in pure love, Margarita in jealous hate, 
Felipe in love and perplexity. Only the Sefiora ob- 
served her not. If she had, matters might have turned 
out very differently ; for the Sefiora was clear-sighted, 
rarely mistaken in her reading of people’s motives, never 
long deceived ; but her observing and discriminating 
powers were not in focus, so far as Ramona was con- 
cerned. The girl was curiously outside of the Sefiora’s 
real life. Shelter, food, clothes, all external needs, in so 
far as her means allowed, the Sefiora would, without 
fail, provide for the child her sister hhd left in her 
hands as a trust; but a personal relation with her, a 
mother’s affection, or even interest and acquaintance, nn. 
The Sefiora had not that to give. Andif she had it not, 
was she to blame? What could she do? Years ago 
Father Salvierderra had left off remonstrating with her 
on this point. ‘Is there more I should do for the child ? 
Do you see aught lacking, aught amiss?” the Sefiora 
would ask, conscientiously, but with pride. And the 
Father, thus inquired of, could not point out a luk 
which had been neglected. 

‘** You do not love her, my daughter,” he said. 

“No.” , Sefiora Moreno’s truthfulness was of the ada- 


Do 


mantine order. “ No, I do not. I cannot. . One can- 
not love by act of will.” 

“That is true,” the Father would say sadly ; “but 
affection may be cultivated.” 


‘* Yes, if it exists,” was the Sefiora’s constant answer. 
‘* But in this case it does not. exist. I shall never love 
Ramona. Only at your command, and tosave my sister 
a sorrow, I took her. I will never fail in, my.. duty to 
her.” 

It was of no use. As well say to the mountain; ‘‘ Be 
cast into the sea,” as try to turn the Sefiora’s heart in 
any direction whither it did not of itself tend. All that 


‘Father Salvierderra could do was. to love.Ramona the 


more himself, which he did heartily, and more and more 
each year, and small marvel at it ; for a gentler, sweeter 
maiden never drew breath than this same Ramona; who 
had. been all these years, save for Felipe, lonely in the 
Sefiora Moreno’s house. 

Three watchers of Ramona now, If ‘there had. been 


a fourth, and that fourth herself, matters, might, have 
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turned out differently. But how should Ramona watch ? 
How should Ramona know? Except for her one year 
at school with the nuns, she had never been away from 
the Sefiora’s house. Felipe was the only young manshe 
had known—Felipe, her brother since she was five years 
old. There were no gayeties in the Sefiora Moreno’s 
house. 

Felipe, when he needed them, went one day’s jour- 
ney, or two, or three, to get them ; went as often as he 
liked. Ramona never went. How many times she 


had longed to go to Santa Barbara, or to Monterey, or 


Los Angeles! but to have asked the Sefiora’s permission 
to accompany her on some of her now infrequent 
journeys to these places would have required more, 
courage than Ramona possessed. It was now three 
years since she left the convent school, but she was still 
as fresh from the hands of the nuns ason the day when, 
with loving tears, they had kissed her in farewell. The 
few romances and tales and bits of verse she had read 
were of the most innocent and old-fashioned kind, and 
left her hardly less childlike than before. This, child- 
likeness, combined with her happy temperament, had 
kept her singularly contented in her monotonous life. 
She had fed the birds, taken care of the flowers, kept 
the chapel in order, helped in light household work, 
embroidered, sung, and, as the Sefiora eight years before 
had bade her do, said her prayers and pleased Father 
Salvierderra. 

By processes strangely unlike, she and Alessandro 
had both been kept strangely free from thoughts of love 
and of marriage—he by living in the shadow, and she 
by l.ving in the sun ; his heart and thoughts filled with 
perplexities and fears, hers filled by a placid routine of 
light and easy tasks, and the outdoor pleasures of a child. 

As the days went on, and Felipe still remained feeble, 
Alessandro meditated a bold stroke. Each time that he 
went to Felipe’s room to sing or to play, he felt himself 
oppressed by the air. An hour of it made him uncom. 
fortable. The room was large, and had two windows, 
and the door was never shut; yet the air seemed to 
Alessandro stifling. 

“‘T should be as ill as the Sefior Felipe if I had to 
stay in that room; and a bed is a weakening thing— 
enough to pull the strongest man down,” said Alessan- 
dro to Juan Can one day. ‘‘ Do you think I should 
anger them if I asked them to let me bring Sefior Felipe 
out to the veranda and put him on a bed of my making ? 
I’d wager my head I’d put him on his feet in a week,” 

‘‘ And if you did that, you might ask the Sefiora for 
the half of the estate, and get it, lad,” replied Juan. 
Seeing the hot blood darkening in Alessandro’s face at 
his words, he hastened to add, ‘‘Do not be so hot- 
blooded. I meant not that you would ask any reward 
for doing it ; I was only thinking what joy it would be 
to the Sefiora to see Sefior Felipe on his feet again. It 
has often crossed my thoughts that if he did not get up 
from this sickness the Sefiora would not be long behind 
him. It is but for him that she lives. And who would 
have the estate in that case, I have never been able to 
find out.” 

‘Would it not be the Sefiorita ?” asked Alessandro, 

Juan Can laughed an ugly laugh. ‘“‘ Ha, ha!\, Let 
the Sefiora hear you say that!” he said. ‘‘ Faith, it 
will be little the Sefiorita gets more than enough for her 
bread, may be, out of the Moreno estate. Hark ye, 
Alessandro ; if you will not tell, I will tell you the stery 
of the Sefiorita. You know she is not of the Moreno 
blood ; is no relation of theirs.” 

‘« Yes,” said Alessandro ; ‘‘ Margarita has said to me 
that the Sefiorita Ramona was only the foster child of 


* the Sefiora Moreno.” 


“‘Foster-child !” repeated Juan Can, contemptuously. 
‘‘There is something to the tale I know not, nor ever 
could find out, for when I was in Monterey the Ortegna 
house was shut, and I could not get speech of any of 
their people; but this much I know, that it was the 
Sefiora Ortegna that had the girl first in keeping, and 
there was a scandalous tale about her birth.” 

‘If Juan Can’s eyes had not been purblind with old 
age, he would have seen that in Alessandro’s face which 
would have made him choose his words more carefully, 
But he went on: “It was after the Sefiora Ortegna was 
buried that our Sefiora returned, bringing this child 
with her; and I do assure you, lad, I have seen the 
Sefiora look at her many a time as if she wished her 
dead. And it is a shame, for she was always as fair 
and good a chfld as the saints ever saw. But a stain on 
the blood—a stain on the blood, lad, is a bitter thing in 
“a house. This much I know—her mother was an In- 
dian. Once, when I was in the chapel, behind the big 
Saint Joseph there, I overheard the Sefiora say as much. 
‘She was talking to Father Salvierderra, and ‘she said, 
‘If the child had only the one blood in her veins, it 
would be different. I like not these crosses | ‘with 
Indians. oo” 

If Alessandro had been civilized, he would at this 
word ‘‘ Indian” have bounded to his feet. Being ‘Ales- 
satidro, hée stood, if possible, stiller’ than before, and 
said, in & low voice, “‘ How know you it was the mother 
who was the Indian ?” r | 





Juan laughed again, maliciously: ‘“Ha, it is‘ the 
Ortegna face she has; and that Ortegna, why, he was 
the scandal byword of the whole coast. There was not 
a decent woman would have spoken to him, except for 
his wife’s sake.” 

‘But did you not say that it was in the Sefiora Or- 
tegna’s keeping that the child was ?” asked Alessandro, 
breathing harder and faster each moment now ; stupid 
old Juan Can so absorbed in relish of his gossip that he 
noticed nothing. 

“Ay, ay. Sol said,” he went on; ‘‘and so it was. 
There be such saints, you know; though the Lord 
knows if she had been minded to give shelter to all her 
‘husband’s bastards, she might have taken lease of a 
church to hold them. But there was a story about a 
man coming with this infant and leaving it in the 
Sefiora’s room ; and she, poor lady, never having had a 
child of her own, did warm to it at first sight, and kept 
it with her to the last ; and, I wager me, a hard time she 
had to get our Sefiora'to take the child when she died ; 
except that it was to spite Ortegna, I think our Sefiora 
wonld as soon the child had been dead.” 

“Has she not treated her kindly ?” asked Alessandro, 
in a husky voice. 

Juan Can’s pride resented this question. ‘Do you 
suppose the Sefiora Moreno would do an unkindness to 
one under her roof ?” he asked, loftily. ‘‘ The Sefiorita 
has been always, in all things, like Sefior Felipe himself. 
It was so that she promised the Sefiora Ortegna, I have 
heard.” 

“Does the Sefiorita know all this?” asked Alessan- 
dro. 

Juan Can crossed himself, ‘‘ Saints save us, no!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll not forget, to my longest day, what 
it cost me, once I spoke in her hearing, when she was 
yet small. I did not know she heard ; but she went to 
the Sefiora, asking who was her mother. And she said 
I had said her mother was no good, which in faith I 
did, and no wonder. And the Sejfiora came to me, and 
said she, ‘Juan Canito, you have been a long time in 
our house; but if ever I Lear of your mentioning aught 
concerning the Sefiorita Ramona, on this estate or any- 
where else. in the country, that day you leave my ser- 
vice !'—And you'd not do me the ill turn to speak of it, 
Alessandro, now ?” said the old man, anxiously. ‘My 
tongue runs away with me, lying here on this cursed 
bed, with nothing to do—an active man like me.” 

‘‘No, Pll not speak of it, you may be assured,” said 
Alessandro, walking away slowly. 

‘Here! Here!” called Juan. ‘‘ What about that 
plan you had for making a bed for Sefior Felipe on the 
veranda? Was it of raw-hide you meant ?” 

“Ah, I had forgotten,” said Alessandro, returning. 
“Yes, that was it. There is great virtue in a raw- 
hide, tight stretched ; my father says that it is the only 
bed the Fathers would ever sleep on, in the Mission 
days. I myself like the ground even better; but my 
father sleeps always on the raw-hide. He says it keeps 
him well. Do you think I might speak of it to the 
Sefiora ?” 

“Speak of it to Sefior Felipe himself,” said. Juan. 
“Tt will be as he says. He rules this place now, from 
beginning to end ; and it is but yesterday T held him on: 
my knee. Itis soon that the old are pushed to the wall, 
Alessandro.” 

‘Nay, Juan Canito,” replied Alessandro, kindly. ‘It 
is not so. My father is many years older than you are, 
and he rules our people to-day as firmly as ever. I my- 
self obey him, as if I were a Jad still.” 

‘*What else, then, but alad do you call yourself, I 
wonder,” thought Juan ; but he answered, ‘‘ It is not so 
with us. The old are not held in such reverence.” 

“That is not well,” replied Alessandro. 
been taught differently. There is an old man in our 
village who is many, many years older than my father. 
‘He helped to carry mortar at the building of the San’ 
Diego Mission, I do not know how many years ago. He 
is long past a hundred years of age. He is blind and 
childish, and cannot walk ; but he is cared for by every 
one. And we bring him in our arms to every council, 
and set him by my father's side. He talks very fool- 
ishly sometimes, but my father will not let him be inter- 
rupted. He says it brings bad luck to affront the aged. 
We will presently be aged ourselves.” 

‘Ay, ay!” said Juan, sadly. ‘‘ We must all come to 
it. It is beginning to look not so far off to me.” 

Alessandro. stared, no less astonished at Juan Can’s 
unconscious revelation of his standard of measurement! 
of years than Juan had been at his. ‘‘ Faith, old man, 
what name dost give to yourself to-day !” he thought; 
‘but went on with the topic of the raw-hide bed. ‘‘I may’ 
not so soon get speech with Sefior Felipe,” he said. “It 
is usually when he is sleepy that I go to play for him or 
to sing. Butit makes my heart heavy to see him thus 
languishing day by day, and all for lack of the air and 
the sun, I do believe, indeed, Juan,” 

“* Ask the Sefiorita, then,” said Juan, “‘ She has his ear 
at all times.” 

Alessandro made'no answer, Why was it that it aid 
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of his plan for Felipe’s welfare ? He could not have 
told ; but he did not wish to speak of it to her. 

‘*T will speak to the Sefiora,” he said ; and, as luck 
would have it, at that moment the Sefiora stood in the 
doorway, come toask after Juan Can’s health. 

The suggestion of the raw-hide bed struck her favora- 
bly. She herself had, in her youth, heard much of 
their virtues, and slept on them. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, 
“they are good. We will try it. It was only yester- 
day that Sefior Felipe was complaining of the bed he 
lies on; and when he was well, he thought nothing 
could be so good ; he brought it here, at a great price, 
for me, but I could not lie on it. It seemed as if it 
would throw me off as soon asI lay down ; it is a cheat- 
ing ‘device, like all these innovations the Americans 
have brought into the country. But Sefior Felipe till 
now thought ita luxury ; now he tosses on it, and says 
it is throwing him all the time.” 

Alessandro smiled, in spite of his reverence for the 
Sefiora. ‘‘I once lay down on it myself, Sefiora,” he 
said, ‘“‘and that was what I said to my father. It was 
like a wild horse under me, making himself ready to 
buck. I thought perhaps the invention was of the saints, 
that men should not sleep too long.” 

“There is a pile of raw-hides,” said Juan, ‘“‘ well 
cured, but not too stiff; Juan José was to have sent 
them off to-day to be sold ; one of those will be just 

right. It must not be too dry.” 

‘The fresher the better,” said Alessandro, ‘‘so it 
havé no dampness. Shall I make the bed, Sefiora ?” 
he asked; ‘‘ and will the Sefiora permit that I make it on 
the veranda ? I was just asking Juan Can if he thought 
I might be so bold as to ask you to let me bring Sefior 
Felipe into the outer air. With us, it is thought death 
to be shut up in walls, as he has been so long. Not till 
we are sure to die do we go into the dark like that.” 

The Sefiora hesitated. She did not share Alessandro’s 
prejudice in favor of fresh air. 

“Night and day both ?” she said. 
well tosleep out in the night ?” 

‘“‘That is the best of all, Sefiora,” replied Alessandro, 
earnestly. ‘‘I beg the Sefiora to try it. If Sefior 
Felipe have not mended greatly after the first night he 
have so slept, then Alessandro will be a liar.” 

‘‘No, only mistaken,” said the Sefiora, gently. She 
felt herself greatly drawn to this young man by his de- 
votion, as she thought, to Felipe, ‘‘ When I die and 
leave Felipe here,” she had more than once said to her- 
self, ‘‘it would be a great good to him to have such a 
servant as this on the place.” 

“Very well, Alessandro,” she replied ; 
bed, and we will try it at once.” 

This was early in the forenoon. The sun was still high 
in the west,'when Ramona, sitting as usual in the veranda, 
at her embroidery, saw Alessandro coming, followed by 
two men, bearing the raw-hide bed. 

‘‘What can thaf be?” she said. ‘‘Some new inven- 
tion of Alessandro’s ; but for what ?” 

‘“‘A bed for the Sefior Felipe, Sefiorita,” said Ales- 
sandro, running lightly up the steps. The Sefiora has 
given permission to place it here on the veranda, and 
Sefior Felipe is to lie here day and night ; and it will be 
a marvel in your eyes how he will gain strength. It is 
‘the close room which is keeping him ill now ; he has no 


“Surely it is not 


‘make the 


|} illness,” 


‘“*T believe that is the truth, Alessandro,” exclaimed 
Ramona ; ‘I have been thinking the same thing. My 
head aches afterI am in that room but an hour, and 
when I come here I am well. But the nights, too, 
Alessandro ? Is it not harmful to sleep out in the night 
air ?” . 

“Why Sefiorita ?” asked Alessandro, simply. 

And Ramona had no answer, except, “I do not 
know ; I have always heard so.” 

‘My people do not think so,” replied Alessandro ; 
unless it is cold, we like it better. It is good, Sefiorita, 
to, look up at the sky in the night.” 

“T should think it would be,” cried Ramona. “I 
never thought of it. I should like to do it.” 

Alessandro was busy, with his face bent down, ar- 
ranging the bedside in a sheltered corner of the veranda. 
If his face had been lifted, Ramona would have seen a 
look on it that would have startled her more than the 
one she had surprised a few days previous, after the in- 
cident with Margarita. All day there had been coming 
and going in Alessandro’s brain a confused procession 
of thoughts, vague yet intense. Put in words, they 
would have been found to be little more than ringing 
changes on this idea: ‘‘The Sefiorita Ramona has In- 
dian blood in her veins. The Sefiorita Ramona is alone. 
The Sefiora loves her not. Indian blood ! Indian blood !” 
These, or something like them, would have been the 
words ; but Alessandro did not put them in words. He 
only worked away on the rough posts for Sefior Felipe’s 
bedstead, hammered, fitted, stretched the raw-hide and 
made it tight’ and firm, driving every nail, striking every 


blow, with a ‘bounding sense of exultant strength, as if 


'| there were’ suddenly all around him a new heavens and 
a new éarth. | 





Aisne when ‘he heard Ramona say suddenly in her 
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girlish, eager tone, “It must be ; I never thought of it ; 
I should like to try it,” these, vague, confused thoughts 
of the day, and the day’s bounding sense of exultant 
strength, combined in a quick vision before Alessandro’s 
eyes—a vision of starry skies overhead, Ramona and 
himself together, looking uptothem, But when he raised 
his head, all he said was, ‘‘ There, Sefiorita ! That is all 
firm, now. If Sefior Felipe will let me lay him on this 
bed he will sleep as he has not slept since he fell ill.” 

Ramona ran eagerly into Felipe’s room. ‘‘ The bed 
is all ready on the veranda,” she exclaimed. ‘Shall 
Alessandro come in and carry you out ?” 

Felipe looked up, startled. The Sefiora turned on 
Ramona that expression of gentle, resigned displeasure 
which always hurt.the girl's sensitive nature far worse 
than anger. ‘‘I had not, spoken to Felipe yet of the 
change, Ramona,” she said. ‘‘I supposed that Ales- 
sandro would have informed me when the bed was ready ; 
Iam sorry you came inso suddenly. Felipe is still 
very weak, you see.” 

““What is it? what is it?” exclaimed Felipe, impa- 
tiently. 

As soon as it was explained to him, he was like a child 
in his haste to be moved. 

‘“‘That’s just what I needed!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ This 
cursed bed racks every bone in my body, and I have 
longed for the sun more than ever a thirsty man longed 
for water. Bless you, Alessandro,” 
Alessandro in the doorway, ‘‘Come here, and take me 
up in those long arms of yours, and carry me quick. 
Already I feel myself better.” 

Alessandro lifted him asif he were a baby ; indeed, 
it was but a light burden now, Felipe’s wasted body, 
for a man much less strong than Alessandro to lift. 

Ramona, chilled and hurt, ran in advance, carrying 
pillows and blankets. As she began to arrange them on 
the couch, the Sefiora took them from her hands, say- 
ing, ‘I will arrange them myself ;’, and waved Ramona 
away. 

It was a little thing. Ramona was well used to such. 
Ordinarily it would have given her no pain she could: 
not conceal. But the girl’s nerves were not now in 
equilibrium, She had had hard work to keep back her 
tears at the first rebuff. This second was too much. 
She turned and walked swiftly away, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

Alessandro saw it; Felipe saw it. 

To Felipe the sight was, though painful, not a sur- 
prise. He knew but too well how often his mother hurt 
Ramona. All he thought now, in his weakness, was, 
‘* Alas! what a pity my mother does not love Ramona !” 

To Alessandro the sight was the one drop too much 
in the cup. As he stooped to lay Felipe on the bed, he 
trembled so that Felipe looked up, half afraid. 

«Am I still so heavy, Alessandro?” he said, smiling. 

“Tt is not your weight, Sefior Felipe,” answered 
Alessandro, off guard, still trembling, his eyes following 
Ramona. 

Felipe saw. In the next second, the eyes of the two. 
young men met. Alessandro’s fell before Felipe’s. 
Felipe gazed on, steadily, at Alessandro. 

“Ah!” he said; and as he said it, he closed his eyes, 
and let his head sink back into the pillow. 

“‘Is that comfortable ? Is that right ?” 
Sefiora, who had seen nothing. 

“The first comfortable moment I have had, mother,” 
said Felipe. ‘Stay, Alessandro. I want to speak to 
you as soon as I am rested, This move has shaken me 
up a good deal. Wait.” 

“‘ Yes, Sefior,” replied Alessandro, and seated himself 
on the veranda steps. 

“If you are to stay, Alessandro,” said the Sefiora, ‘‘I 
will go and look after some matters that need my atten- 
tion. I feel always at ease about Sefior Felipe when you’ 
are with him. You will stay till I come back ?” 

‘Yes, Sefiora,” replied Alessandro, in a tone cold as 
the Sefiora’s own had keen to. Ramona. He was no 
longer in heart the Sefiora Moreno’s servant, In fact, 
he was at that very moment revolving confusedly in his 
mind whether there could be any possibility of his get- 

ling away before the expiration of the time for which 
he had agreed to stay. 

It was a long time before Felipe opened his eyes. 
Alessandro thought he was asleep. 

At last Felipe spoke. He had been watching Ales- 
sandro’s face for some minutes. ‘‘ Alessandro,” he 
said, 

Alessandro sprang to his feet, and walked swiftly to 
the bedside. He did not know what the next word 
might be. He felt that the Sefior Felipe had seen 
straight into his heart, in that one moment’s look, and 
Alessandro was prepared for anything. 

“* Alessandro,” said Felipe, ‘‘my mother has been 
speaking to me about your remaining with us.perms- 
nently. Juan Can is now very old, and after this acci- 
dent will go on crutches the rest of his days, poor soul ! 
We are in great need of some man who understands 
sheep, and the care of the place generally.” 

As he spoke, he watched Alessandro’s face ‘closely. 


asked the 


he went on, seeing’ 





predominated. Felipe misunderstood the surprise. ‘I 
knew you would be surprised,” he said. ‘I told my 
mother that you would not think of it; that you had 
stayed now only because we were in trouble.” 

Alessandro bowed his head gratefully. This recog- 
nition from Felipe gave him pleasure. 

‘* Yes, Seiior,” he said, ‘‘ that wasit. I told Father 
Salvierderra it was not for the wages. But my father 
and I have need of all the money we can earn. Our 
people are very poor, Sefior. I do not know whether 
my father would think I ought to take the place you 
offer me, or not, Sefior. It would be as hesaid. I will 
ask him.” 

“Then you would be willing to take it?” asked 
Felipe. 

“Yes, Sefior, if my father wished me to take it,” re- 
plied Alessandro, looking steadily and gravely at 
Felipe ; adding, after a second’s pause, ‘‘if you are sure 
that you desire it, Sefior Felipe, it would be a pleasure 
to me to be of help to you.” 

And yet it was only a few moments ago that Ales- 
sandro had been turning over in his mind the possibility 
of Jeaving the Sefiora’s Moreno’s service immediately. 
This change had not been a caprice, not been an impulse 
of passionate desire to remain near Ramona; it had 
come from a sudden consciousness that the Sefior 
Felipe would be his friend. And Alessandro was not 
mistaken. 
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Dear Christian Union : 

I have always held you close to my heart as wise. I would 
not have it otherwise. But you puzzlemein to-day’s issue. You 
say : “ One can detect the ebb and flow of inspiration in St. Paul’s 
writings.’’ You say. this in support of the assertion that Paul's 
utterances are notinfallible. Now let me ask you two questions. 

1. Suppose you mark as ebb what I mark as flow ; what then 
Where's the authority of Scripture ? 

2. What does Peter mean when he reckons Paul’s epistles 
among the Scriptures. which the unlgarned,and unstable wrest ? 
Why does he not allow usa little freedom to “wrest’’ those 
parts which are in the eb}? Iam sore puzzled. Help me, forI 
want to be wise. 

Evidently this article was liable to misapprehension, or it 
would not have been misapprehended by so good a friend. 
It was perhaps infelicitous, though we do not see the infe- 
licity. Power is one thing; purity is another thing. The 
sea ig not less pureatebb than at floodtide. There isnot the 
same spiritual power in the chronological tables in Chronicles 
as in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth chapters of 
John, nor the same degree of or call for inspiration in the per- 
sonal messages which make up the last chapter of Romans 
that there is in the eighth chapter. As the teacher imparts 
himself in different measure or degree to his pupil, according 
to the nature of his needs and the theme, so does God in deal- 
ing with man. He gives, and we suppose he has always 
given, according to our needs; as needs vary, inspiration 
varies. Paul himself seems to us to recognize this in such 
passages as 1 Cor, vii., 25. This has been, we think, the rec- 
ognized doctrine of the church in all ages ; it certainly was 
the doctrine of the early Reformers. If the article to which 
you refer implied anything different from this, it implied 
more than we intended it todo. Wresting the Scripture we 
suppose to be the unhappily familiar process, in all ages of 
the church, of reading into it preconceived notions, which is 
one of the worst features of controversial and sectarian the- 
ology. 


May I trouble you to give me your opinion about the follow- 
ing: d 

4 A friend of mine writes to me from Newark, and says in his 
letter, “‘ Will you come over to see me?”’ I write,back, saying, 
“Yes, I will come.”’ Is it correct to use the word “ come.”’ in the 
jatter sentence; or the word “ go”’? 

2. When ought oneto say,“ Wil. you come with me?” and when 
“ Will you go with me?” 

8, A person in Newark sends me the following request ; ‘‘ Will 
you come over to see the wagon?” I write a reply, saying, ‘I 
would be glad to go over and see the wagon if it would do any 
good.’”’ Is the word ‘‘go” the correct word to use? Should not 
*come”’ be used instead? A. T..C. 

1. “Yes, I will come,” iscorrect. Your ‘‘ yes”? refers you 
and your correspondent back to his original inquiry ; and it 
is therefore proper that you put yourself in Ais place, and in 
repeating his question in your answer, as by the form of 
your sentence you do, you should conform to it as nearly as 
possible. You write from his point of view, not from your 
own. 

2. Either form, “ Will you come with me?” or “ Will you 
go with me ?’’ is correct. There is a slight difference in the 
emphasis or attitude of the speaker in the two forms of in- 
quiry. In the one case he emphasizes accompanying his 
friend ; in the other he emphasizes the destination or the ob- 
ject of the walk, ride, or journey, To ‘“‘come with” is nearly 
equivalent to “‘accompany.”’ 

8. In the third instance the word: ‘‘ go,” not ‘‘ come,’ 
should be used. For in that case you write from your own 
standpoint, not from that of your correspondent; your an- 
swer does not in form refer to or impliedly repeat his ques- 
tion. You are going over from New York, in answer to his 
request that you come over to Newark. 








BROTHERS-IN-LAW AND SISTERS-IN-LAW.—It is notsingular 


that the household of the, inquirer should be divided in 


opinion on oy question weer when te wife dies, her 


1A re y considered 





brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law of the husband. 
legal authorities show also some disagreement. 
Some of the legal consequences of this relationship, or 
“‘ affinity,” as it is technically termed, cease when the mar- 
riage which created it is dissolved by death; but some of 
the legal consequences continue; such, for instance, as the 
eompetency of the declarations of a brother-in-law or sister- 
in-law as to pedigree, and the disqualification of a brother- 
in-law or sister-in-law of a party toan action to sit as judge 
or juror in the cause—a disqualification which continues 
after the death if there be issue of the marriage surviving, 
but ceases by the death if there be no such issue surviving. 


The 





Will you please inform me through the columns of your paper 
where can be found a review or criticism of Victor Hugo’s ** Les 
Miserables” ? INQUIRER. 

You will find criticisms in ‘ Blackwood,” vol. 92, 1862, 
page 175; “‘ Westminster Review,’ vol. 79, 1863, page 77; 
“* New Englander,” Vol. 23, 1864, page 454; ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,’’ vol. 117, 1863, page 208. 





Where can I get a copy of the addresses delivered on the com- 
pletion of the Brooklyn Bridge? 

**The Opening of the Brooklyn Bridge?’ contains a full 
account of the ceremonies and the addresses delivered, The 
book was printed by the Brooklyn ‘“ Eagle,’”’ and you can 
obtain it by sending an order to that office. 


@ue Howe. 


TO L. H, P, 


HY path in silence winds 
Far from the ways of life ; 
Its still seclusion finds 
The peace denied our strife. 








Sometimes we fee] thee near, 
And clasp thee hand in hand, 
And in the firelight clear 
Thou minglest with our band. 


But other ways are thine— 
Ways shut against our feet; 

Thy steps press on the line 
Where earth and heaven meet. 


Within thy raptured sight 
Deep visions come and go ; 

And all thy skies are bright 
With heaven’s overflow. 


We cannot follow thee 

In thy far-soaring flight, 
For thou art spirit free, 

And we are bound by sight. 


But heaven nearer seems, 
Nor loses aught of fair, 
Since its far-shining beams 

Show thee so often there. 








THE VERDICT OF TRIFLES. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe. 


ICHAEL ANGELO said, ‘Trifles make per. 
fection, but perfection is no trifle.” Few have 
been so richly furnished by nature as this man, who was 
at once sculptor, painter, architect, and poet. Yet at 
the close of a long, sad life of mighty achievements, 
overlooking his rare endowments, he wrote these sim- 
ple words as if to give the secret of his success. They 
bring us, surely, into a kinship with this heroic soul, 
for we too often ignore the philosophy which teaches 
that success, even successful genius, goes hand in hand 
with an infinite patience in little thin Searching 
through history, or scanning the lives within our own 
observation, we find that attention to details is a charac- 
teris'ic of all who are largely successful in any depart- 
ment of life. It implies keenness of observation and 
niceness of perception. The attitude of mind suggested 
by this conscientious fidelity to trifles is too elevated to 
be found among the careless and untutored, and it hints 
at a finish and firmness in certain points of character. 
The cultivated and refined are easily recognized by their 
observance of the details of a kindly courtesy, and the 
trifles of conduct and speech—things to which the 
ignorant are oblivious, or perhaps ridicule. I think it 
was Lord Chesterfield who told his son, ‘‘ Your learning 
will never make you an ambassador, but your manners 
may.” He recognized this same principle, for manners 
are the sum total of personal trifles. 

Setting aside the details of morals, conduct, and 
manners for the present, I wish to emphasize the trifles 
of speech, too often unnoticed by parents and instruct- 
ors, The most faultless toilet, elegance of figure, and 
irreproachable manners, can never convey the impres- 
sion of such high cultivation as a beautiful articulation. 
A clear-cut enunciation indicates a Imastery of the 

muscles neyer found among uneducated persons. 


Surely, one who holds even the small muscles of the 


throat and tongue in such control must have formed 
habits that extend elsewhere, and give assurance of 


‘superiority in certain characteristics, for, nature kindly 


ordains that advance in one point helps all along the 
education, ‘This training must begin with young 
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children, for if the little ones get a pure, true pronuncia. 
tion at first, aslipshod one is never possible. A boarding- 
school girl once heard her teacher, who was a lady of 
rare discernment, say of a child visitor, ‘‘I know she 
comes from a cultivated family by her beautiful pro- 
nunciation.” The scholar never forgot the remark, and 
in after years it served as the Ariadne clew in estimat- 
ing new acquaintances, Mr. Emersun says, ‘‘A man 
cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will, or 
against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye of his 
companions by every word.” The trifles of speech are 
such tell-tales. Was it the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table who said, ‘‘ Let me hear a man pronounce ‘ view’ 
and I will give you his intellectual status”? Articula- 
tion is a decisive shibboleth of cultivation and even in- 
heritance, for enunciation so largely depends on early 
associations. Herein lies the immense advantage of 
educated parents and an environment of refinement for 
children, for the nursery habits usually ‘cling through 
life. Even educated men are sometimes unable to rid 
themselves of the provincialisms of childhood. Try as 
we may, it cannot be put on with our best clothes and 
society smile. Thus nature takesa mild revenge for 
early neglect. 

A distinguished statesman, who from the unsavory 
associations of a coarse family had risen to be a power 
in the cause of right, was in Congress in the days when 
there were giants there. At a time when great interests 
were pending, he made a powerful speech. When his 
confidential friend congratulated him, he said, bitterly : 
“I would give thousands of dollars if I had learned 
English as that man did, in his short clothes.” And he 
pointed to Charles Sumner, on whose intellectual face 
was the impress of generations of culture—a man to 
whom inelegance of language was utterly foreign. The 
strong man knew that the defective pronunciation and 
localisms of his childhood, which he controlled some- 
what on ordinary occasions, in the white heat of debate 
would rise to his lipsp—blemishes on his masterly work. 

Not long ago I listened for two hours while a lady of 
eighty years gave personal reminiscences of distinguished 
people. Her white hair and venerable aspect command- 
ed respect, but her choice English and pure enunciation, 
despite her years, were most charming. I knew the 
secret of it, for she wa' born under the roof of a board- 
ing-school famous in the early part of the century. Her 
mother was the preceptress, and the teachers and pupils 
—daughters of the first families in the Jand—were her 
nurses and attendants. The children of the ignorant 
usually carry their slovenly accents to the grave. To 
be sure, some persons, by dint of years of painstaking, 
acquire a pure enunciation, but too often the experiment 
results in a visible, almost painful, effort, which gives 
an air of affectation quite as disagreeable as careless 


speech. Parents who are ambitious for their children’s: 


future should consider that no charm surpasses a spon- 
taneous but perfect articulation. The training in- 
volves the discipline of both ear and tongue. The 
simple attempt to make a perfect sound instead of a 
slipshod one is an admirable means of quickening the 
powers of ob:ervation—an indispensable element of ed- 
ucation. This leads naturally and surely to a better 
choice of words from a vocabulary so rich and varied 
as the English language. 

Then there is, with people of fine sensibilities, a loy- 
alty to the native tongue, and a sense of honor in main- 
taining its purity, that dignifies an honest effort to help 
the children of to-day to attain a clearer speech, a richer 
and n.ore melodious English. One cannot help sympa- 
thizing with the comico heroic Frenchman who stood 
ready to fight a duel over a mistake in spelling He 
said: ‘The French language is a well-beloved compa- 
triot—a lady of good family, whose honor must remain 
unsullied.” 

A last word from Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘‘ He who 
would violate the sanctities of his mother-tongue would 
invade the paternal till without remorse, and repeat the 
banquet of Saturn without indigestion.” 


HOOKS AND EYES. 


By ADELAIDE SKEEL. : 


OOKS and Eyes is the absurd name of our Club, 

We are not dressmakers, but just a dozen girls 

whore eyes trouble them, And we are hooked together 

in this society to find out ways and means of passing 

the eight hours of daylight and the four hours of gas- 

light with more pleasure and profit than we .can pass 
them alone. 

Of course, we have all tried to kill time and ennui by 
doing housework, calling on neighbors, exercising in 
the open air, and the rest of the programme always laid 
out for people who are forbidden to open a book or 
thread a needle. We have done everything useful and 
useless, and yet been bored with ourselves. Our faces 
began to wear the vacant look of the totally blind, and 
then somebody suggested that we form the Hooks and 
Eyes Club, and we did. 
fin every place there are a good many people whose 
eyes trouble them ; certainly in our little own we had 








no difficulty in finding afflicted ones. We have some 
who cannot use their eyes at all; some who,can read for, 
five minutes a day ; some who, are only compelled to 
wear glasses and use their eyes with care; but in our 
working hours none of our members are allowed to use. 
their eyes the least bit in the world. We have a fine 
imposed on any girl who looks at her work, for we know. 
oculists say their young lady patients, when advised to 
stop reading, take up fine embroidery, and wonder they 
cannot be cured! We meet twice a week at each 
other’s houses, open the exercises by tea-drinking, and 
then have a paid reader—an outsider, of course—read 
aloud to us. On Monday we have French or German ; 
on Thursday, English ; and before each lesson, one girl, 
chosen at random, must give an oral abstract of the 
previous chapter. Sometimes we have novels read 
aloud ; but generally we eyeless ones prefer solid books, 
since the home people will gladly read novels to us, and 
we need sterner stuff for Thotigh¢-misteria in our weary 
do-nothing ‘hours. 

During the reading we knit net, sew stripes together 
for silk curtains, or \ie rag mats. We sold our work at 
a fair last year; but other clubs might prefer giving 
their afghans, worsted balls, tennis nets, and twine 
hammocks as Christmas presents to their friends. 

We have poetry recited, and music, and sometimes a 
story told. Our reader is an excellent amanuensis, and 
is often employed after hours by one of our members to 


varying luck and ill-luck, to all the magazines and 
papers. Once The Christian Union paid for one of 
these dictated stories a price so large that the Club had 
an ice-cream treat ! ' 

We require new members to pass through a severe 
ordeal before admitted, To prove they have four good 
senses, if not five, they must tell the différence in taste. 
between sugar and salt, in feeling and touch between 
muslin and linen, in sound between a major and minor, 
scale, in smell between cologne and rose-water or be- 
tween violets and lilies. ! 

When our members’ eyes recover, we put them on) 
our roll of honor,.and allow them to send us candy or 
worsted or smoked glasses or tennis cord or new, 
books, but do not admit them to onr classes or tea-; 
drinkings. 

Our crest is a beggar led by a dog, and since we are 
daily learning to see without using our eyes, our motto 
is: 


**T see,” says the blind man. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, mg 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 











1, Do you consider fairy stories helpful or deleterious to chil. 
dren? 


2. A mother of quite limited attainment has children just old’ 
enough to be observing and inquisitive. She wishes to encour- 
age these faculties and traim them wisely. What will be a good 
book to inform her of the characteristics of such birds, animals, 
and insects as are found in this country? Is some general work 
on Natural History to be preferred, or will special works be bet? 
ter? She found a small turtle the other day, about the size of a 
silver dollar, and brought it in to show, the children, They want 
her to keep it, but she does not know what to feed it, and how 
to care for it, Thisisa sample of the difficulties she constantly 
meets. What will best help her? 

An answer to these inquiries will be highly appreciated by a 
needy pastor and his wife. J. A,B. 

1. We consider good fairy stories helpful, poor fairy 
stories deleterious, to children. Those children who lack 
imagination need them for its cultivation, those who abound 
in imagination must have good material for it to feed upon, 
Andersen’s and Grimm’s tales are full of good influences, 

2. We are glad to publish this question; it indicates a 
wholesome tendency toward a direct study of nature. In 
recent numbers of the paper we have given some help in 
this direction, and we hope there may be valuable experi- 
ences communicated for our further assistance. Let us 
hear from boys and girls who have kept turtles in good con; 
dition—we know of cases where they have been kept, but no 
well kept—and also about other animals, not common pets, 
whose peculiarities haye been discovered by association. 





T.—Your trouble is not an uncommon one, although the 
thread-worm parasite is generally an affliction of childhood, 
Enemas do not always reach high enough in the intestines 
to give relief. Saline drinksare important. Probably any 
mineral water heavily charged with salts, would be useful ; 
Rochelle salts are especially so. We are not aware that it is 
possible to say whether there is ever entire freedom from 
internal parasites ; the eggs are easily distributed, and very 
tenacious of life. A slight catarrh is‘a natural consequence 
of the irritation caused by these small creatures; beyond 
that we should not expect atiy serious result from their 
presence ; but the remedies employed for their destruction 
are often very dangerous. Avoid any cause of indigestion; 
uso saline draughts, and enemasof tepid water with a small 
proportion of lime-water, and the annoyance is not likely to 
continue. 


In Miss Yonge’s “ Heir of Redcliffe’ there is reference made 
to a book entitled ‘*Sintram.”’ Can you give me any information 
in regard to it, or is it merely ideal? SUBSCRIBER. 

“Sintram and his Companions”’ is a story of life in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. It was written by Friedrich 








Heinrich Karl Lamotte-Fouqué, a German poet and ro- 


write down these stories, which are afterwards sent, with | 


mance writer, who was born in 1777 and died in 1843. His 
‘¢ Undine ”’ is especially famous. 





Please answer through your paper where would old “‘ Youth’s 
Companions,” Sunday-school papers, etc., be most useful and 
acceptable? Have forgotten the address of the Western Sunday- 
school.’ Yours very truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 

We shall be glad to women alist of meedy frontier 
schools. 





If I continue to send reading-matter to the life-saving stations, 
will they reach the men? I have understood that they are not 
there in summer. I. M. L. 

We should not send to the life-saving stations during the 
summer. Preserve the matter till Fall, or send elsewhere 
during the summer. 





Several correspondents of The Christian Union call atten- 
tion to the fact that the flower wistaria, which was the sub- 
ject of an attractive poem by Mr. William H. Hayne in 
our columns a few weeks ago, gets its name from Dr. 
Wistar, of Philadelphia, and has, therefore, no poetical sig- 
nificance, 


Can you inform:mein what work of Dante’s is to be found 
the line, “‘ His will is my peace?’ By doing so you will 
greatly oblige me, yO Rs 











Our Youna Fouks. 
A CENTENNIAL-AND-SEVEN. 


By Rosa GRAHAM. 
1776. 1883. 
“You are respectfully invited to a ‘ Centennial-and-Seven,’ 
to be held atten o’clock Fourth-of-July morning, in the 
barn. Yours, 
“ GENERAL WASHINGTON, LAFAYETTE, 
‘Tap GoppEss OF LIBERTY, CAPTAIN WILL, AND— 
“Sue WHO WouLD Bg ONLY LULIB.”’ 


O the invitations read. There was one for grandpa, 
one for Aunt Jane, one for Thomas, ‘the hired 
man ; one for grandma, too, of course, only hers'was a 
‘special ;” she was invited’'to a ‘‘ Sentennyal-and- 
Seven,” and her General Washington was a very crooked 
little fellow who didn’t have any eye. Lafayette, too, 
was & curious compound of vowels and consonants, and 
there were other marvels in twisted letters. For the God- 
dess of Liberty had written this invitation with her own 
patriotic fingers. General Washington had kindly of- 
fered to excuse her, but she made it a rule never to be 
put down by him, or'any one. 

“Tt didn’t matter much,” so Bess said, defiantly; after- 
wards, secretly aghast at her big mistakes. Grandma 
understood hers as well, the first five minutes, as any 
of ’em, she knew. 

However that might be, the interest shown in the 
coming (celebration was certainly very flattering and 
encouraging to the youthful projectors. Every one, 
from grandpa down, seemed to look forward to Wednes- 
day as a day which was to witness one of the greatest 
events in American history. Aunt Jane was especially 
enthusiastic ; but Aunt Jane had an eye, too, to some of 
‘the side lights of greatness, and she hastened to attach 
to grandpa’s red shirts and blue yarn stockings, as well 
as her own white cashmere shaw], good-sized labels 
reading: ‘‘ Not to be cut under any circumstances.” 

Indeed, those were stirring days at Good Hill farm. 
Sounds of declamation, strains of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and other patriotic songs, floated out'from the 
barn, early and late, to make grandpa, in the near 
meadow, laugh all over with delight. Mysterious bun- 
dles were smuggled in ; and, busily as bees, the children 
worked, till finally the great day dawned; a bright, 
beautiful morning—‘‘ There could never come such 
another day for a ‘ Centennial-and-Seven,’” said Bess. 

Bright and early the children departed to the barn, 
with the dinner-bell. 

‘““When it rings, the doors will open,” announced 
General Washington to the throng of children which, 
early as it was, had already assembled without. It had 
been at first intended to limit invitations to the seating 
capacity of the barn; but grandpa said it would be a 
pity to exclude any one from so delightful an enter- 
tainment ; so, later, a general invitation was extended 
to the neighborhood, with the intimation that there 
would be no reserved seats, but that first-comers would 
be best served. This brought the juveniles to the 
front. 

“There is going to be a crowd,” added Washington, 
delightedly, to Lafayette, as the five passed on with the 
curious company at their heels. It was not long ere the 
space it left was filled again ; and ere the bell rang, old 
and young had passed within the gate so closely that it 
was evident the door8, once opened, could not be closed 
again till the end. 

But the bell rang at last ; the doors swung back, and 
the eager audience crowded in. It was a rude but pict- 
uresque scene that met their eyes. The children had 
done their best. The floor had been swept clean, and 

chairs, borrowed throughout the neighborhood, arranged 
around in asemicircle. The hay-lofts, decorated with 
paper flags, were labeled ‘‘ Private Boxes,” and ‘‘ Free 





to All ;” the beams above bearing placards inscribed with 
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the names of heroes, battles, and other noted events in 
the famed old struggle forindependence. In the center 
of the barn the big farm-wagon had been drawn, and 
over it was suspended a drapery, twisted, sure enough, 
of two of grandpa’s red flannel shirts, a half-dozen of 
blue yarn stockings, and Aunt Jane’s white cashmere 
shawl, all fastened by a pasteboard shield bearing a 
picture of great George Washington. 

Simple adornments, truly, but they seemed vastly to 
delight the appreciative audience, the younger portion 
of which climbed up quickly into the private boxes, 
leaving the main seats to the senior guests, who soon 
filled them, with a remnant looking in over one an- 
other’s shoulders, far out in the yard. 

The interval of tedious waitirg that followed was 
pleasantly varied by bits of hand-clappings, stampings, 
and cheers, which swelled to a jubilant chorus as, sud- 
denly, the back door opened, and the five marched in 
and hopped up into the wagon. As they stood there, 
side by side, and bowed solemnly to the audience, they 
looked a picturesque file of patriots, quite in keeping 
with the barn. They wore their ordinary suits and 
dresses, but over them wonderful tricolored waist- 
fronts and aprons made of pasted tissue-papers ; liberty 
caps of the same material graced their heads, while a 
mammoth blue star was pinned from shoulder to shoul- 
der across the breast of each. Further, across the cen- 


ter of these blue marvels were printed, in big black | 


letters, the names signed to the invitations: General 
Washington, Lafayette, the Goddess of Liberty, Cap- 
tain Will, and—She who would be only Lulie. 
spondingly, Bob, Harry, Bessie, Will, and—She who 
had been invited to be ‘‘The Nation’s Star,” but who 
had declared that, to save her life, she couldn’t be any- 
thing else but Lulie. 


Side by side they stood, this gay file of patriots, bow- 


ing solemnly to the delighted audience, whose clap- 
pings and cheers and stampings it seemed would never’ 
reach their end, till, from sheer weariness, there came 
a little lull, and quickly, ata sign from Bob, the five 
bowed again, and struck out into the grand old hymn : 
‘* My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee we sing.” 
They began well ; sweetly and harmoniously the first 
verse floated on the air. But with the second came difti- 
culties ; Bess insisted upon striking in in a different 
key ; Will and Lulie quite forgot the words, yet felt in 
duty bound to sing on all the louder, for their wicked- 
ness. Fortunately, their audience was of the most de- 
lightful pattern ; there were there only those who did 
not note the difference, and those who did not care; 
they listened, one and all, quietly, respectfully, while 
the patriots labored through the verses, and at the close 
treated them to a second grand ovation that shook the 
barn from tip to toe, 

Again the patriots bowed, and then four unceremoni- 
ously slid down from ‘he wagon, leaving Bob alone in 
glory. Bob regarded the auuience calmly, steadily, 
with an expression he had been practicing industriously 
since Friday noon; the expression, to his mind, of a 
Roman Senator about to speak in the Forum. 

“‘ The Goddess of Liberty,” he said, very slowly, “ will 
now read the Declaration of Independence,” 

Up hopped the goddess, and with a backward bow 
and arm-stretch that knocked General Washington’s cap 
sideways, and General Washington nearly out of the 
wagon, opened a little book she held in her hand, and 
began turning over the leaves, The goddess was 
evidently nervous. Her fingers shook; she looked 
furtively at the audience, and then—‘‘all of a dreadful 
sudden,” as Will said afterwards—she blushed. red as 
the peony in Aunt Jane’s garden, and looked down at 
the wagon-boards. 

‘Oh, my!” she said, in a calm voice, contrasting 
oddly, ‘‘I never can do it in the world; I am scared 
almost to death.” 

A shout of irrepressible laughter, followed by a-.quick 
round of applause in propitiation, burst from the audience 
at these words. The frown which had begun to wrinkle 
General Washington now deepened on his brow. The 
audience had actually dared to laugh, and Bess was the 
cause of it. 

“Goddess,” he cried, regarding her sternly, ‘‘ remem- 
ber you wear the colors of the American Nation, and 
have the honor of the flag at stake.” 

But Bess had already recovered ; her own firm voice, 
not only, but, oddly, the laughter even of the audience, 
had restored her to herself. She dooked up, now, quite 
complacently, and reopened her little book. 

Now, Bess had never read a word of the grand old 
Declaration ; they ha’ not been able to get the book 
containing it until this very morning, and so she only 
knew she was to turn to certain pages, and read what she 
found written there. Bess, in fact, had a highly in- 
definite idea of the natwe of this declaration ; but she 
did give a little start of wunder as she turned to the ap- 
pointed place. What had the little boy in the corner— 
the little boy holding a raisin midway between his 
mouth and a pie—to do with the Declaration of Inde- 


Corre- , 


pendence ? How much he looked like Jacky Horner ! 
It couldn’t be ; it must be she didn’t see straight ; that 
there wasn’t any little boy there ; that there wasn’t any 
boy or plum. But— , 

“Oh, my!” ejaculated Bess, suddenly remembering 
the American Nation and the honor of the flag. Hur- 
riedly her eyes sought the words below, and, before she 
realized them, they were on her lips : 

“* Little Jacky Horner 
Sitting in the corner 
Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put: in his thumb 
And—”’ 

** Goddess !” 

This shriek from Bob, followed by the wild shouts 
and laughter of the astonished audience, partly gave 
back Bess her wits. 

“‘Oh, my ! oh, my!” she murmured; ‘‘I’ve certain 
got the wrong place. What a disgrace am tothe flag! 
Bob must. have meant this number here,” and, thinking 
now only to retrieve her character, she turned to the 
opposite page, and began, it chanced, just as the tumult 
. ** Sing a song o’ sixpence, 

Pockets full o’ rye ; 
Four an’ twenty—” 
But suddenly it flashed on Bess. It needed not Bob’s 
second indignant exclamation, nor the fresh shouts of 
the audience, to reveal to her what she hud done. The 
book fell from her hand, and she stood staring straight 
before her, with a look of horror on her face. ; 

“Oh, my! oh, my! oh, my!” she cried. ‘‘I meant 
to bring the Declaration, and instead, I brought ‘ Jacky 
Horner’ !” 

Sure enough, Bess, in her hurry and excitement, 
had picked up the wrong book, never once dreaming of 
her mistake. ‘‘ What a dreadful thing !” she thought. 
In vain the indulgent audience sought to console her by 
applauding ; in vain grandpa started a ‘‘three cheers 
for Liberty,” which was echoed and re-echoed enthusi- 
astically on every side. Liberty refused to be consoled ; 
she bent her head ’most to her gaiters, and dropped 
down from her pedestal in a pitifully limp and inglorious 
state. 

The fall of Liberty seemed suddenly to inspire Bob. 
With restored calmness he arose, and bent his Roman 
gaze upon the audience in a way that said, louder than 
words, that all folly was at an end forever, and that the 
real business of the Centennial-and-Seven was now about 
to begin. The audience was impressed ; the laughing 
faces sobered ; the shouts died away, and, one and all, 
they regarded the great George Washington with a re- 
spectful, attentive air. 

There was a moment’s silence in the barn; very like 
the silence when wise folks say a pin can be heard to 
drop; then General Washington rolled his eyes up 
solemnly to the rafters, and began : 

“TI am getting to be an old man, a very old man, to 
be sure. 1782! That’s a longer way back than most 
folks can look to their birthday, And an eventful life, 
I’ve heard, makes a life really lunger Well, mine was 
an eventful life, there can be no doubt of that Whata 
part I played in history ; in the history of this great and 
glorious nation! Every year jt comes to me more 
forcibly ; every year I feel more grateful that I was per- 
mitted—” 

“My dear Gencral, how do you do? But you are 
looking as well and hearty as when I met you at York- 
town, a hundred years ago.” 

Washington, as the voice broke in, started, stared 
down dreamily at the audience, and then turned with an 
expression of utter astonishment to see Lafayette on the 
wagon-boards. 

““ Why, Marquis!” he cried, ‘‘ can it be possible this 
is you ? actually standing before me, clothed in your own 
flesh and blood'?”’—Bob swelled to the heights of 
grandeur ashe rolled out the last few words.—‘“‘ Ah ! 
the voice struck me, but then I was never expecting to 
see youagain. My dear fellow, however it is, welcome, 
welcome to my heart and home, on this birthday of the 
nation’s freedom.” 

Thereupon Washington seized Lafayette in an em. 
brace the warmth and earnestness of which quickly 
brought a storm of applause from the audience, and— 
warm and earnest efforts to escape on the part of 
Lafayette. : 

‘‘My dear fellow,” continued Washington, at last 
loosing his hold of him, ‘‘ my heart is so full of it all 
to-day. I've been thinking it over, as I doev.ry year— 
this grand old fight for freedom. What a struggle it 
was ! what trials there were, what glory, what great re- 
sults !"—Ah ! Bob was up, indeed, in the history-book !— 
“« Starting not so much in oppression as ina simple ques- 
tion of right. Had England a right to tax the Colonies ? 
England said Yes ; the Colonies said No: none of their 
own people were allowed to speak for them in Parlia- 
ment, and so they should not be taxed. If their prop- 
erty could be taken from them without their consent, 
they had no safety—eh, Marquis ?” 

““No—oh no,” responded Lafayette, quite out of 


+ 


ness. In.1765 she passed the famous stamp act, which 
made the use of stamps necessary in all business trans- 
actions. ‘Two years afterwards taxes were laid on tea, 
paper, and certain other things. What an excitement 
this raised all around, Marquis! I remember, as if it 
was yesterday, the funeral procession in Boston the day 
the stamp act became a law; I can see now the coffin 
marked ‘Liberty which they carried to the grave, and 
hear the sad oration pronounced over the deceased. 
And then that throwing the tea over in Boston harbor, in 
1778; and the other acts which caused England to close 
the ‘port and take away its charter from Massachusetts | 
Well, that was in 17— in 17— in 1774 ; March 25, 1774, 
the port bill was passed. And it was just one year and 
one month, less six days, later that the first battle of the 
Revolution was fought. Old Lexington, Marquis! How 
quick they followed—Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and 
Bunker Hill, Jess than two months after Lexington ! 
But—” 

Here Bob turned his eyes again up to the rafters, and, 
seemingly all forgetful of Lafayette’s presence, resumed 
his former dreamy air. 

“It was in May that Congress met,” he went on, after 
a minute, ‘‘and it was then that 1. was chosen com- 
mander-in-chicf of the great American army. That was 
an eventful year. Quebec was attacked unsuccessfully, 
and brave Montgomery killed ; there were great losses 
of property in the South, and some military gains, But 
1776 came at last, and with it a day of triumph: 
March the 17th—when, so unexpectedly, after two 
years’ occupation, the British marched out of Boston, 
and'we, who had been waiting so long on Dorchester 
Heights, entered and took possession. Ah! that was 
a day !” cried Bob, suddenly lowering his eyes to the 
audience. ‘‘ Buta greater one was coming: the famous 
Fourth of July, when, as you remember, the thirteen 
colonies renounced their allegiance to the British crown, 
and declared themselves free and independent, under 
the name of the United States of America.” 

Bob paused, with flashing eyes ard a quiver in his 
voice. 

‘‘It was a great thing to do,” he continued, more 
calmly, when the applause that followed had subsided ; 
‘*but, as you know, it did not amount to very much at 
first. It was some time before the Colonies won the 
independence they declared. Gloom and misfortun: 
followed ; the British came into possession of many im- 
portant places, and the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown struck terror to the American heart. But then 
there were Trenton and Princeton—ah ! that night we 
crossed the Delaware—that wild, stormy December 
night! How the cold pinched, and what a time we 
had plowing through the ice! But we surprised the 
Hessians, and took over nine hundred prisoners, and 
then on we marched to Princeton, and took three hun- 
dred more. ‘And, ah ! at last—at last we got Burgoyne ; 
captured him, with his whole army, at Saratoga. That” 
—here Washington turned again to Lafayette—‘‘ that, 
my dear Marquis, gave us France for an ally, and our 
independence was assured. Some more fighting yet, 
before Yorktown; but Yorktown was reached at last, 
where, as you remember, together with Rochambeau and 
De Grasse, we joined our forces, and, forcing Lord 
Cornwallis to surrender, closed the American Revolution. 
What a thing to have done, and what happy men ought 
you and I to be, Mr. Lafayette! Hurrah for the 
United States!) Hurrah for the flag! Hurrah for 
France! Three cheers ! three cheers ! three cheers !” 

Bob was fast dropping his réle—dropping great 
George Washington, the history-book, the Roman Sena- 
tor—and fast becoming only Bob again. With a smile 
of evident relief, he bowed to the audience, which now 
burst out again into the wildest of acclamations, hurrah- 
ing, cheering, waving their hats and handkerchiefs. in 
uproarious delight ; from grandpa down, lost, for. the 
time, in wonder and admiration of this young patriot— 
Bob. 

*‘ And now,” said Bob, as finally the din again sub- 
sided, ‘‘now we will have ‘A Bow,’ from Captain 
Will, and ‘The Reason Why,’ from ‘She who would be 
only Lulie !’” 

Will stepped promptly into the wagon, and made his 
bow—the sole part in the celebration, outside of singing, 
the managers could prevail upon him to take. Then up 
rose Lulie, she who, to save her life, couldn’t be any- 
thing else but Lulie. She bore a bag of torpedoes in her 
wee hand, and she came, with flashing eyes, snapping 
them, right and left, on the wagon-boards, and even at 
the very feet of the spectators. And as she snapped, her 
brave little voice rang out : 

“Tis a ’itt’e patriot ; 
I’s habin’ Forf-um-J’y ! 
An’ ’cause ’ou folkses do not know, 
I tell ’ou reason why : 
Bad people came across a sea, 
To try and make us mind. Not we! 
Another day 
.. Weipped ’em an’ they runned away— 
An’ this is why 
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“Tis a itt’e patriot ; 

I’s habin’ Forf-um-J’y ! 

An’ ’cause ’ou folkses didn’t know, 
I tol’ ’ou reason why : 

Another thing I want ’o say : 

T’s glad they ’s ’ipped an’ runned away— 
Bad peoples we 
Sent crying back across a sea— 

*Cause this is why 

I’s habin’ Forf-um-J’y |” 

This was all ; Lulie’s part was finished, and, with her 
pretty smile and bow, she disappeared down the wagon’s 
side. It was quite too much for grandpa. He had 
been proud of Bob, proud even of fallen Liberty and 
speechless Will; but his pride in this ‘‘only” Lulie 
went quite beyond all bounds, He threw his hat into 
the air, he shouted, he cheered, he clapped, and he 
stamped ; it seemed as though he would never, never 
be his own quiet self again. 

Such a tumult all around! And in the midst of it the 
five stood up again inthe wagon, and the strains of the 
‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner” floated out on theair. And 
they sang it as best they could, with the words and 
without them, the audience joining in with quickened 
hearts and glowing faces—many a strong man beside 
grandpa with a tear upon his cheek. 

So ended the famous ‘‘ Centennial-and-Seven,” the talk 
of the neighborhood for many days to come. 

‘‘ There never was, there never can be such another,” 
said Bess to Bob, as, a little behind the scattering audi- 
ence, they tramped out of the barn. ‘ But next year 
we'll try it over, and perhaps then I'll know enough 
about war-things to make the speech instead of you.” 

For Liberty, crushed as she felt, was still determined 
not to be put down by Bob. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


N several wheat-fields and orchards that I have 
passed by to-day there have been small bird-houses in 
places quite low down. In the fields they were on stout 
stakes but a little taller than the wheat, and in the or- 
chards—the trees were mostly small ones—the bird- 
houses were placed low down on the tree. Usually, I 
thought, it was necessary to place these houses for the 
birds quite high up to get them out of the reach of their 
enemice. Who can tell me about this? Not long ago 
I was traveling through a region where the apple-trees 
were entirely stripped of their leaves by the army 
worm. I wonder if anything could have been done 
there to keep the worms away. A friend told me yes- 
terday that the birds have become so tame and so 
numerous in the place where she has just come to live 
that they stripped her early cherry-trees before the fam- 
ily could get any, and now, as the later ones are getting 
ripe, the birds and the squirrels help themselves as fast 
as the family can, and skip about in the trees while the 
children are there, without the least fear. I would 
rather have the birds than the worms. 
I read a curious story about a cat a day or two ago, 
which I cut from the paper for you. Has any one of 
you a cat like ‘‘ Mrs, Muffins” ? 


“One night a loud knock was heard at the back door, 
and as the door could not be reached by any one outside 
the house except by getting over the garden wall, some 
alarm was caused. On the knock being impatiently re- 
peated, the door was opened, and the cat (‘Mrs. Muffins ’) 
walked in with great dignity. Since then she has never 
failed to make known her presence in the same way, always 
waiting after the first knock. Some weeks elapsed before it 
was ascertained how the knocking was produced, but at 
length it wag discovered that a slip of wood which runs 
down the side of the door was loose at the bottom ; this 
slip she pulls out with her paw, and then allows it to re- 
bound. She is a very affectionate mother. Some time ago 
her mistress, by accident, hurt her kitten. ‘Mrs. Muffins’ 
walked up to her, and gave her two or three sharp slaps on 
the dress. To-day the same thing has occurred; but on 
this occasion, as the servant was the offender, ‘Mrs. Muf- 
fins’ followed her into the kitchen to chastise her. I may 
also add that she has shown great intelligence in —— 
her wants known to her friends.”’ 











DEERFIELD, Mich., May 18, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
| I would like to be your little niece. Iam four years old—will 
have to say five the 2ist of June. I have a big dolly; her name 
is Hattie. I have a cupboard, and a place in it for my dollies. 

I want to send you some violets: they growin our yard. I 
think they are so pretty I want you to have some of them. 1am 
afraid they will be wilted. I have my mamma write for me. 

Ihave not planted my flower-seeds yet. My mamma is going 
to give me some seed. I send you the flowers ’cause I did want 
to. Your little niece, Erueu L. 8. 


The violets are still of a beautiful color, although 
their fragrance is gone, and they cannot hold up their 
heads, but lie on the paper very flat. I hope you keep 

our dollies in good order, 





I should like to be one of your nieces, It issnowing, and I did 
not goto church. Winnie (my sister) and I played church this 

morning. I play the violin, and papa tells everybody that Ido. 

He met two men the other day, and they said that I had better 
eep up my practicing. 

I have got a big brother, Charlie; and a little brother, Robbie, 


Winnie says that Charlie is nothing but a book put in the forth of 
a man, he studies so much. 

Here is Robbie now, looking at me. He has a great many little 
tricks, and can say papa. and mumum. We take The Christian 
Union, and I have read some of your letters. Igo toschool, and 
study reading. writing, drawing, spelling, geography, arithmetic. 
I am nine years old, and will be ten July 6. Good-by. 

From Bertua §, 


If you can do so without neglecting other duties, I 
advise you to keep on with your violin playing ; but if 
you do, you must aim to be a real musician and not a 
mere fiddler. 1 wish you a very happy new year. 


Dover Center, Minn., Jute 4, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My flower-seeds have been more prompt to return thanks than 
I, for many of theiti ate already above the soi), while I am still 
‘unheard from.” I thank you vet'y miuch for the seeds, and 
especially for being remembered twice. They were done upin such 
nice little packets, I thought some‘ one must have had a task. A 
wee girlie who helped me plant the seeds thought the bachelor’s 
button seeds looked ‘“‘ like shuttle-cocks,”’ and she knew all Aunt 
Patience’s seeds were good, because the first we planted came 
up so quickly. The first paper of pinks, sowed under glass, re- 
ported themselves on the eighth day, and the sweet-peas ina 
day or two more, and I think every seed germinated. The 
verbena seeds were not so good; only three or four haye shown 
themselves. I did not get the last of the seeds in the ground 
until two or three days ago. I sowed many of the seeds under 
glass, as that is the surest way of making them grow. I have 
had a good many disappointments with seeds in open ground, so 
that I have only put those in that do not bear transplanting, 

I will write to you again before the summer is past, and tell 
you what flowers bloomed in Aunt Patience’s garden. 

Do you know of any inexpensive book on birds, by which one 
could identify the common species of birds by their note and 
plumage? There is a little bird singing now, ** Tweet-o-tweet-o- 
tweet,” and I do not know its name. 

Wouldn't it be nice for your nephews and nieces to form a 
Natural History Society for their mutual improvement? At any 
rate, I think it would be a good idea for us gli togobserve nature 
well, and when we observe anything worthy of note to report it 
to Aunt Patience’s Writing-Desk. 

Your loving niece, Mary E. D. ' 


I hope some one will know the book you want. It 
would be a good plan for us to consider ourselves a 
Natural History Society, and communicate to each other 
any facts we learn, and ask any questions. 

I am so sorry that not one of my Pasque- flowers 
lived. I nursed them tenderly, but the long journey 
and delay at the office quite destroyed their vitality, 
and they could not make themselves at home. Perhaps 
next year I might ask you to try again. 


STAMFORD, N. Y., June 5, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience ¢ 


Ihave rambled in the woods and picked a great many wild 
bouquets this spring. We have hepatica—blush, blue, and white; 
dicentia—pink and yellow’; trillium—dark red, buff, and ‘white ; 
violets—white, yellow, and blue; tirella—pink and white; 
clintonia—yvllow, or lemon color; bishop's cap—white ; hyder- 
angea (wild)—white; marsh marigold—yellow; star-winter- 
green—white ; forget-me-not—blue; Jack-in-the-pulpit; Solo- 
mon’s-seal ; grasses and ferns. 

We have had a freeze which has made the beech-trees look as 
though they were dead, and injured many fruit blossoms is, 
places, grass, and clover. Have four gray kittens and one lamb. 
They are building a mountain house on Mount Utsayantho. 
They are building a new Methodist church. The weather is very 
warm. Do you expect to visit Stamford this summer? If so, will 
you come and see us? With much love, LuLu, 


What a long list of flowers! now who can send a 
longer list of midsummer wildflowers? I wish I could 
visit Stamford ;. it. is a lovely place.. The cold weather 
you speak of did a great deal of harm in some places. 
I saw oaks and butternuts and walnuts as bare of 
leaves as if it were winter. 


San FRANci8co0, J 13, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; “ay Ws ar 


I thank you very much for the Christmas card ; it did not arrive 
till February. We have a Maltese kitten, and sometimes I maul 
and tease her. It is vacation now; I like vacation. Mamma 
sends love. ALEX. R. B., Jn. 


Oh! why do you enjoy teasing the kitten? Pléase 
don’t do it any more. Once I had a Maltese kitten 
which I loved very much, and my love for that one 
makes me like other Maltese kittens. 


SAN Francisco, June 13, 1884, 
My Dear Aunt Patience ; -_ 


Last night when we were in bed, mamma came up with The 
Christian Union and said that she wanted to read us something, 
and we were delighted to hear the letter that Aunt Maggie 
wrote Fanny, about how she and Bessie spent Christmas eve. 
Many thanks for the beautiful Christmas card you sent me, I 
have thought many times of writing to you, but have been so 
busy in school that I have not had time ; now it ‘s-vacation for 
two months. Fanny is writing her first letter to you, as she is 
just six years uJd ; she has only written a few words, but all her- 
self. Yours truly, May G, B. 


Do not forget to send me your address, Thank little 
Fanny for her letter. 


Exmira, N. Y., June 4, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


1 do not go to school now, but I am taking music lessons ; and, 
having more time to write, I will tell you about the microscop- 
ical soiree which I attended last Thursday, May 29. 

It was the fourth annual soiree of the Elmira Microscopical 
Society, of which papa is a member, It was given in the lect- 
ure-room of our church, and was a very pleasant affair. Many 
things that are not pretty at all when seen with the naked eye 
are really beautiful when seen through @ microscope; for ex- 
ample, a carpet-bug, which I know housekeepers do not call 
beautiful, and mold from jelly... Both of these were exhibited 
in one eorner. of the room, w! & gentleman called “The 
Housekeeper’s Pest Corner,” and they were beautiful. 





“One very pretty object was the circulation of the blood ina 


tadpole’s tail, The blood could be plamly seen flowing all 
Around in different directions, Other interesting and beautiful 
ones Were i the anther of a wild crab-apple blossom, wing of 
bumble-bee, copper rock (beautiful); Colorado gold crystals, 
Binghamton drinking-water (I hopeours is not as bad), toe of 
a kitten, mummy cloth over two thousand years old, moss with 
living insect crawling over it, diamond beetle, and many others, 
which would take,too much room if I wereto namethem all. It 
was an evening of rare pleasure and profi. 

Henry Ward Beecher lectured here on Mondayevening. Isup- 
pose you have heard him. 

Yours, with love, GuRTRUDE F. G. 


Is it not wonderful what strange things the micro- 
scope reveals ? and I suppose, far beyond what any mag- 
nifying power has yet disclosed, there are marvels of 
beauty yet to be known. 


TAYLORSVILLE, Plumas Co., Cal. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


’ Can Ibe one of your nieces? I am nine years old. I have 
two brothers older than I, a little sister three years old, and the 
sweetest little brother, two months old, 

Papa takes The Ohristian Union, and I like to read the letters 
in the Writing-Desk. We havea real cunning little colt. 

We went to school to my aunty last winter here at home, 
Three of my cousins came part of the time. I studied reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and spelling. 

I would like to have this printed. 

Your loving niece, Mase P. 


I shall have sometime to go to visit my California 
nephews and nieces, Can you tell me something of the 
weather about you, and what fruits you raise ? 


Humsoupr, Iowa, June 8, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


We take The Christian Union. I read the letters in the 
Writing-Desk, and have often thought I should like to be one of 
‘your nieces, and I hope you will find room for me among the 
many you already have. 

Iam ten years old. My school closed last Friday, and of 
course I am glad to have a vacation. I have a play-house which 
I have lots of fun playing in with my doll. 

Well, I guess this is long enough for the first time. Mamma 
don’t know I am writing to you, so I hope you will print it, and 
please Saviz B. M. 


Plenty of room for a ten-year-old girl who writes so 
neatly. 


atid AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


PUZZLE OF THE POETS. 


— 


. Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 


2. A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 


ad 


’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


- 


Without a hope is no activity, 
No motive that exalts to bettering. 


“ But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived !” 


o 


= 


To doubtful matters do not headlong run ; 
What’s well let off were better not begun. 


pa! 


In silence mend what ills deform thy mind ; 
But all thy good impart to all thy kind. 


2 


To hope is paradise ; and to believe 
Is all of heaven that earth can e’er receive. 


© 


The birds that rise on quivering wing 
Appear to hymn their Maker’s praise, 


Base envy withers at another’s joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 


= 
-_ 


. This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happler 
things. 
The initials of the names of the authors of the above quotations 
give the name of the writer of the following : 


Oh, many a shaft, at random sent, 


Finds mark the archer little meant. A. D. 


NUMERICAL CHARADH. 
My 1, 8, 7, 7, 8, 8, 10, 6 changes the 4, 3,1, 2 of a 1, 3,:8, 5, 6. 
My whole is is a winding course. HARRIET. 


CHARADE. 

Of character, of will, of deed, 

My first you must possess 

If wealth or happiness or heaven 

Are goals toward which you press. 

My secend strive with good to fill, 
Accept the right, reject the ill. 

My whole—ah ! what an act—how grand— 
It keeps in mind throughout this land 


WORD PUZZLE. 


From a word of eleven letters, meaning an iusect or worm, 
find ten consecutive words meaning an animal, a preposition. 
devoured, to provide food, a'printer’s term, to plunder, evil, a 
musical tone, a monument, and a household deity. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
N-t-i-g -a- h-a-d -n -h- ro- b-t -h- h-r-y-n p-n -f -h- s-r-p 1-z, 
-u-i-y -r-t-n- e-I-t-e- i-p-r-a-t -o -o -y -h- M-y-l-w-r. C. W. E. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 12. 


Easy Blanks.—1. Eight—ate. 2, Be—bee. 8% Dear—deer, 4. Bara-— 
urn: 5, Fair—fare. 6. Hair—hare. 7, Lain—lane. 8, Meet—meat.. 9. 
Not—knot. 10. Some—sum. 


Rhomboia.— NA 
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@UNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
CATHOLIC LOVE.’ 


By CHARLES WESLEY. 


EARY of all this wordy strife, 
These notions, forms, and modes, and names, 
To Thee, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
Whose love my simple heart inflames, 
Divinely taught, at last I fly, 
With Thee and Thine to live and die. 


Forth from the midst of Babel brought, 
Parties and sects I cast behind ; 
Enlarged my heart, and free my thought, 
Where’er the latent truth I find, 

The latent truth with joy to own, 

And bow to Jesu’s name alone. 


Redeemed by Thine almighty grace, 

I taste my glorious liberty, 

With open arms the world embrace, 
But cleave to those who cleave to Thee; 
But only in Thy saints delight, 

Who walk with God in purest white. 


One with the little flock I rest, 

The members sound who hold the Head ; 
The chosen few, with pardon blest, 

And by the anointing Spirit led 

Into the mind that was in Thee, 

Into the depths of Deity. 

My brethren, friends, and kinsmen these, 
Who do my heavenly Father’s will ; 
Who aim at perfect holiness, 

And all Thy counsels to fulfill, 

Athirst to be whate’er Thou art, 

And love their God with all their heart. 


For these, howe’er in flesh disjoined, 
Whate’er dispersed o’er earth abroad, 
Unfeigned, unbounded love I find, 

And censtant as the life of God ; 
Fountain of life, from thence it sprung, 
As pure, as even, and as strong. 


Joined to the hidden church unknown 
In this sure bond of perfectness, 
Obscurely safe, I dwell alone, 

And glory in th’ uniting grace, 

To me, to each believer, given, 

To all Thy saints in earth and heaven. 


AN ANCIENT INCIDENT AND ITS LES- 
SONS.* 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“The church that is in their house.”—1 Cor. xvi., 19. 
N dealing with Old Testament narratives, the moral 
difficulties which often present themselves to thuught- 
ful minds are greatly enhanced, if they are not almost 
entirely produced, by two circumstances. In the first 
place, the narratives themselves are exceedingly brief ; 
we know very little about the causes which have led to 
the events described, or the conditions under which 
those events took place. The historical books of the 
Old Testament are simply annals; they do not treat his- 
tory philosophically ; for the most part the writers ex- 
press neither approval nor disapproval of the occur- 
rences which they describe ; their language, too, is not 
only brief, but it is the language of a past period, in 
which events are described by methods unusual in our 
own time. In the second place, we are almost wholly 
ignorant of the mental and moral state of the people 
whose history we are reading. It is not enough, for 
instance, for us to know what the ark of God was, how 
it was constructed, and what were its purpose and func- 
tion ; we must also, by an act of historical imagination, 
putourselves back into the atmosphere of the tenth cent- 
ury before Christ ; we must understand the mental and 
moral status of the people; or we are not in a condition 
to understand the reasons which called for God’s provi- 
dential dealing with them, as recorded in the incident 
which constitutes to-day’s lesson. If, in our time, a 
great piece of furniture from a church were being re- 
moved, and it were jostled and liable to fall with a 
crash, and some one accompanying it were to put up 
his hand and save it, it would be impossible for us to 
justify his being stricken down by death for this in- 
stinctive action as an offense. But we have no right to 
transfer an event from the atmosphere of the tenth cent- 
ury before Christ into the atmosphere of the nineteenth 
century after Christ, and treat that which occurred in 
the one epoch as though it occurred in the other. I[ 
shall not attempt in this article to transfer my readers to 
the stage on which the drama we are about to narrate 
took place, nor to explain to them the reasons for it ; 
but, simply and briefly narrating the events themselves, 
I shall ask them to consider what moral lessons we may 
draw therefrom for our own instruction. . 
Up to the time of King David’s inauguration as king 
over Israel, the house of worship had been but a tent, 











1 From “ With the Poets,” by F. W. Farrar. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
2 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 18, 18542 
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and the ark of God, which stood as a representative of 
God to all Israel, and which in the Jewish worship 
served a purpose somewhat analogous to that served by 
the idol in pagan worship, was still at Kirjathjearim. 
The law appointed a certain class—the Levites—to take 
charge of the tabernacle and of the sacred things be- 
longing to and connected with it. As the ark was 
being brought up by David to be placed in Jerusalem in 
its future resting-place, Uzzah, who was not a Levite, 
put forth his hand to steady it, and was smote down 
and instantly died. David, and presumptively all that 
were with him, were struck with awe. His purpose 
was for the time abandoned, and the ark was left ina 
private house, probably near at hand. It remained 
there for three months; peculiar blessings came upon 
the house ; the report thereof was carried to David ; he 
recovered from his fear, and completed the removal. 
As it was brought to the city whieh he had selected for 
his capital, David threw off his royal apparel, put him- 
self with the. priests, and, in the exuberance of his enthu- 
siasm, joined in their sacred dance at the head of the 
sacred procession. These are the three incidents; and 
whatever difficulty may attend their historic interpreta- 
tion, the application of their morai lesson to our own 
times is not difficult. 

I. Reverence is an essential element in true religion. 
There is such a thing as godly fear. This godly fear, 
this reverence, is violated not only by the profane and 
the infidel, but often by the religious and the worship- 
ful. There is justice in the criticism of Matthew Arnold, 
who camplains of theologians that they talk about God 
,as though he were their next-door neighbor, and they 
knew all about his affairs. Who has not heard in the 
prayer-meeting, agd sometimes even in the pulpit, a 
familiarity of address to God that bordered upon the 
profane and passed the borders of reverent decorum? I 
‘hardly know how any one can attend the meetings of 
‘the Salvation Army, or read the accounts of them, and 
not wish that there was some power or prophecy that 
might teach anew the lesson that was taught by the 
awful blow that fell upon Uzzah. In more subtle and 
delicate ways this same spirit of irreverence is manifest- 
‘ed. Men, unauthorized and uncalled, rush in to defend 
the ark of God, that needs no defending ; they talk of 
the truth and the Gospel as though they were in peril 
and must be rrotected ; they talk of religion and Chris- 
tiavity as though they were timid damsels who must be 
defended or they would perish before the shafts of infi. 
delity ; they seem to imagine that the chief function of 
the pulpit is to justify the waysof Godto men, All this 
is the product of a spirit bordering on spiritual self- 
conceit and self-assurance. God does not need to be 
justified ; truth does not need to be defended; the 
Gospel does not need to Le put behind breastworks. 
Christianity is to save us; we are not to save Chris- 
tianity. God can take care of his own; he does not 


ness is not to defend the truth, but to use it; not to 
maintain the Gospel, but to proclaim it; not to preserve 
Christianity, but to intrust ourselves to its preserving 
power. 

II. The ark of God was the representative of Jehovah 
tothe pious Jew. Godin the household : this is the most 
sacred of all blessings, the highest and supremest bless- 
ing. The first Christian churches were churches in 
households ; the first conyerts broke their bread, and 
praised God, and took counsel one with another from 
house to house. Paul in his letters to the Romans and 
to the Corinthians sent messages to the churches that 
were in households. There may be reasons in the creed 
of the church or in the character of its members which 
prevent my reader from uniting with it ; whether these 
reasons are adequate or not it is for him to judge, and to 
his own master he standeth or falleth. But there is no 
possible reason, no conceivable reason, why he should 
not set up a church in his own household; why he 
should not gather his children and wife, at morning or 
night, or both, for prayer of penitence and of thanks- 
giving ; and if he cannot find in his own heart adequate 
feeling, or put upon his own lips words adequate to ex. 
press it, he can easily find in books of devotion that 
which will express the feeling which he possesses and 
will inspire a deeper feeling. To-day every household 
may be a house of Obed, having the ark of God repos- 
ing under its roof. 

III. To David’s thought the highest office was the 
office of priest, because the priests seemed to stand near- 
est to Jehovah. So, when the-ark was coming into his 
capital, he dropped his royal robes and for the time 
took his place with the priests, joining with them in 
their pious exultation. The Bible is not afraid of re- 
ligious enthusiasm ; it stirs, and stimulates, and excites 
enthusiasm. It bids us be fervent, that is, burning, in 
spirit ; it reminds us that of our Lord it was said, ** The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up;” it records his 
answer to the Pharisee who would have him rebuke the 
enthusiasm of his followers, ‘‘ If these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out ;” and it re- 
cords the enthusiasm of David, who counted it ndt an 





unworthy act of homage for him to lay aside his king- 


need that his own should take care of him. Our busi- | 





ship and dance before all the people at the head of the 
procession, as the expression of his exuberant joy that 
God had consented to make the capital which the king 
had chosen a divine dwelling-place. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE BLESSED HOUSEHOLD.—2 SAM. VI., 1-12. 


By Emity HuntiIngron MILuEr. 


O you remember what the ark of the Lord was, 

and what it was for? It was only a little box of 
sweet-smelling wood, overlaid and beautifully orna- 
mented with gold, but it was to remind the people that 
God’s presence was always among them, that he had 
delivered them in time of trouble, and had commanded 
them to serve and obey him. There was a time when 
the people came to look upon the ark as only a kind of 
idol that could deliver them from’ their enemies, and 
then the Lord let the Philistines carry it away, to teach 
them that the ark was worth nothing without his pres- 
ence. And then he sent all sorts of troubles upon the 
Philistines, to teach them that the God of Israel was not 
like their gods of wood and stone, so that they were 
very glad to send the ark back again. They said: 
“Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God ?” 
After it came back it remained for many years in the 
house of a man named Abinadab; but when David 








-came to be king he wanted the ark in Jerusalem, where 


he lived, so that he might show honor to God by build- 
ing a beautiful temple for it. So he called together all 
the princes and chosen men of Israel, the soldiers and 
the captains, and they took harps and cornets and cym- 
bals and all kinds of instruments of music, and went 
marching in a grand procession to the house of Abina- 
dab. The ark had been away so long that perhaps they 
had forgotten that God had said the priests alone should 
carry it, by staves put through the golden rings; but 
they got a new cart, and put the ark in it, with two of 
the sons of Abinadab to drive the oxen that drew it. 
They went on singing and playing on the instruments 
and rejoicing greatly, but by and by they came to a 
place where the ground was very rough, and the ark 
was shaken about in the cart. Then one of the young 
men, named Uzzah, put out his hand, and took hold of 
the ark to steady it. This does not seem like a wrong 
thing to do, any more than it seems like a wrong thing 
to pick an apple and eat it, as Eve did; but in both 
cases it was disobedience. God had said that these men 
who carried the ark must not touch it, or they should 
die ; and the moment Uzzah disobeyed, God smote him, 
and he died there by the ark. It was of no use for the 
people to have the ark of the Lord with them if they 
were not going to obey him. But this dreadful punish- 
ment spoiled all their rejoicing. David and the people 
said, just as the Philistines had said many years before, 
‘*Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God ?” 
and they did not dare to bring the ark home to the 
beautiful tent which had been made for it in Jerusalem, 
They turned aside to the house of a good man named 
Obed-edom, and left it there. The story does not say 
that Obed-edom was a good man, but I am very sure of it, 
for two reasons: David loved and honored God too sin- 
cerely to leave the ark with any but a good man; and 
perhaps this man was some faithful servant of God 
whom he had learned to know in those hard times when 
he was hiding from Saul. At least, they took the ark 
there, and went sorrowfully home. But now this holy 
Lord, who had shown how strong he was to punish dis- 
obedience, showed how strong he was to bless aud keep 
those who loved him. For the ark stayed at this man’s 
house for three months, and when David sent messen- 
gers to inquire, they told him that the Lord had blessed 
Obed-edom, and his family, and everything he had. So 
then David and all the people went out once more, and 
brought the ark home to Jerusalem with gladness. 
They put it in its place in the beautiful tent, and brought 
offerings to the Lord, and prayed him to pardon their 
sins, and give them once more peace and prosperity. 
When the Lord told the people to make this ark in 
which to keep his commandments, which he had written 
on the tables of stone, and to overlay it with pure gold 
within and without, he meant them to understand that 
his commandments and his promises were the most pre- 
cious things in the world. But this ark in, which they 
were kept could only be in one place, and only one 
man’s household could be blessed because he loved and 
honored it. Now in every house may be the ark which 
holds God’s law and God’s promises, written out so that 
we all may read them for ourselves. The Bible is our ark 
to preserve God's words and promises, and one of them 
is this ; ‘‘ Blessed are they that do his commandments ;” 
and another is : ‘‘ Them that honor me, I will honor ;” so 
that every one of us may be blessed as Obed-edom was. 


SELF-EXAMINATION.’ 


ITH respect to my views on this’ and on all 
other subjects, my dear father, the strongest 
wish I have is that my self-deceptions may be laid bare, 


_ 1 Extracts from letters of Frederick Denison Maurice. 
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and that I may not fancy that I am acting from one 
motive when I am really acting from another, I think 
purity of intention so necessary—quite as necessary as 
purity of action—that I should be most grateful to any 
one who, with the sincerity of a friend, will detect me 
in any dishonesty which, from want of sufficient self- 
examination, I have not detected inmyself. That there 
is such evil lurking at the root even of the conduct 
which seems most outwardly fair I have learnt even 
from the little self-knowledge I possess. And this con- 
viction, I believe, occasions the principal difference be- 
tween my opinions and yours. I believe with you that 
if we are sincerely devoted to God, he will not be strict 
to mark occasional deviations, or rather that he will give 
us repentance for them ; but then it is exactly here that 
I found I was deceiving myself.. My heart was not sin- 
cerely devoted to God. I fancied so till I had searched 
it, but then I saw very clearly that self and the world 
had far the greatest part of it. If I could have con- 
ceived of God as anything less than perfect Love, I might 
have found less difficulty in satisfying myself that I was 
conformed to the standard which he requires me to at- 
tain. But believing him to be Love in the most abso- 
lute, unqualified sense, I felt the difficulty of approach- 
ing him, or even of comprehending his nature, almost 
infinite, because love divided my heart with a thousand 
evil passions, and was itself tainted with evil and cor- 
ruption like them. The perfect spirituality of God’s 
character I found I had no idea of, though from habit 
I might bend my knees to him and use all the phrases 
which expressed it. Hence the necessity of that perfect 
spirituality being embodied to me in a human form; 
hence the necessity of being able to contemplate him, in 
whom and through whom only I could contemplate 
God, as the pardoner and remover of that evil in my 
heart which prevented any spiritual idea of God from 
being entertained by it; and hence the necessity, when 
that obstacle, that disease, was removed, of the spirit of 
God dwelling in my heart to enable it to think rightly of 
and pray rightly to him. When I speak of making 
these discoveries with reference to myself, I speak 
literally. I cannot tell you how little, how, I fear, sin- 
fully little, I have thought of them with reference to 
other men. I mention this that you may not suspect 
me of violating the Scripture rule of ‘‘ Judge not,” 
which I think I hold in greater reverence than any other 
in the whole Bible. I do not believe that we can any 
OT us know the least of the inward thoughts of another 
man with reference to God, and therefore all 1 would 
ever wish to do to any one is to say, These assistances I 
have found necessary in order to accomplish that. pur- 
pose of believing and worshiping God which we both 
wish to keep in view as the end of our existence, and 
these assistances the Bible promises, as I think, to every 
man. I do not think it would have promised them if 
our nature had not wanted them. But to say whether 
any one individual is availing himself of these assist- 
ances or no, this is beyond the province of all otlier 
men ; we cannot determine whether he is or is not using 
them, by any words which he uses, for they may bear 
a different meaning to him and to us. All, therefore, I 
think we should do is to exhort each other (and it is on 
this point that I said I was most anxious for exhorta- 
tions and warnings) to examine ourselves whether we are 
seeking them aud whatever subsidiary helps God vouch- 
safes to afford us or no. I hope there is no uncharita- 
bleness in this statement. I am sure there is much less 
than in the one we hear so much of nowadays, that 
each person ought to let his neighbor take care of him- 
self, which if pushed to its legitimate length would put 
an end to all preaching, since if a man is not to care for 
the interests of his friends it seems great presumption 

to trouble himself about those of whom he knows noth- 

ing. To stir up self-examination in myself and others, 

to which I know that I have a disinclination, and to 
which I believe that all are naturally disinclined, is the 
only wish I have on this subject, and if they would only 

adopt: the same opinion and endeavor to stir up self- 

examination in me I should be deeply grateful. 


WOMEN IN THEOLOGY. 

There probably does not exist a female in England 
who, in any proper sense of the word, can be said to 
possess a knowledge of theology. The greater number 
of the best-thinking and best-educated part of the fair 
population of England rever trouble themselves to de- 
vise a system of doctrine at all; and those who do 
make the experiment, we may say without offense, 
generally fail most egregiously. Pretty pieces of mo- 
saic, indeed, are the systems of lady theologians! In 
them you may see every color of the rainbow, from the 
deep blue of Augustine to the softer violet of Pelagius, 
mingling, as Miss Landon says, but not mixing, and 
either supported by no shadows at all, or, if the fair 
artist has a taste for strong reliefs, hung out from a ter- 
rible background of Calvinism. To see how quietly 
opinions, between which the existence of any logical 
reconciliation is impossible, walk hand in hand—ded 
monstrante viam—and are permitted to share ‘ner house 





and hospitality, is to us merely an edifying: proof that | 
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women, unless it shall be thought expedient to give 
them a scientific education, never can become theolo- 
gians. 

But this would be a melancholy reflection, indeed; if 
we thought that, therefore, they could never become 
religious. 

And how contrary would such a gloomy suspicion be 
to all fact and experience! Where is the choicest part 
of the religion of this country housed but in the hearts 
of the choicest portion, of its inhabitants? Where, if 
not among them, are we to seek for humble faith, ener- 
getic love, unshrinking self-denial? Where else for 
any devotion of which the first-fruits are not given to 
Mammon and the miserable remainder to God ? Where 
else for any pure and spiritual affections untainted by 
sensual pollutions? And is this, as some half-witted 
scoffers might pretend, because their minds are so little 
cultivated that they are naturally prone to superstition ? 
Oh, no! do not let us lay such a flattering unction to 
our souls. ‘Their minds (we speak of the best part of 
the sex) are as much cultivated as ours; but it is an- 
other, aye, and nobler faculty of the mind that they 
have cultivated. They have nourished the feelings 
which embrace and comprehend truth; we, the under- 
standings which were destined to supply us with the 
outward and visible expressions of it. Our faculty is 
worth nothing without theirs; but they, having that 
principle which forms the character and directs the 
practice, may in some measure dispense with ours. 

For their religion, too, has a mode of expressing itself, 
though it seldom resorts, to the ordinary phrases of 
divinity. Those ‘‘nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love” by which their influence is felt 
through every part of society, humanizing and consol- 
ing wherever it travels, are their theology. It is thus 
that they express the genuine religion of their minds ; 
and we trust that, if they should ever study the ordinary 


pronouncing its harsh gutturals and stammering over 
its difficult shibboleths, forget this elder and simpler 
and richer and sweeter language. 








“MAY MEETINGS.” 


AY meetings” may die out in New York and 

Boston, but they live and thrive in London 
and Exeter Hall. In New York no attempt at anniver- 
sary gatherings, as of old, was made; in Boston one 
day was well filled with speeches, if not with hearers, 
And yet, if we look closely, the bare annual reports 
will be more eloquent than, many speeches ever get to 
be. Let it also be said that, with us, the great societies, 
instead of massii.g themselves, in one metropolitan 
center, are distributed around, in Philadelphia, Saratoga, 
Detroit, and so on, and the full effect is not got till they 
are brought into one focus. 

In England al! things head up in London ; and this 
year about 280 unoniversaries were held, beginning in 
April and running into June. Exeter Hall is the chief 
center of attraction, and hither the friends of the great 
missionary societies came up, not less than 200,000 strong. 
One thing that makes the missionary work attractive 
and emphatic is the preaching of missionary sermons 
ail through London the Sunday previous—say 200 or 
more ; with numerous addresses at breakfasts and popu- 
lar gatherings. 

The annual reports were very hopeful, both on’'the 
home and foreign sides, The past year has not been a 
prosperous financial year in England generally; and 
the Archbishop of York, commenting upon this fact, 
provoked the laughter of the assembly when, having 
said that the income of the Church Missionary Society 
is almost exactly the same as last year—the highest ever 
reached by the Society—he went on, ‘‘ You will bear in 
mind that it is almost the only income that isin that 
happy position.” And this leads us to say that, in the 
case of those who have once given themselves to .this 
cause, retrenchment reaches mission funds last of all. 
The Church of England, through its two societies, the 
Church Missionary and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel—ritualistic—reaches the sum of almost 
£350,000 sterling ; in round numbers, one and three- 
quarter million dollars. Of this, the former received 
£232,448. The Old London Missionary Society came 
next, with £102,563 income—a falling off of £4,000— 
£1,500 of which was raised on the spot. .The Baptists 
follow with £60,000, about the same as last year; the 
Wesleyan Methodists made a gain upon last year, reach- 
ing £15,900, and the United Methodists £18,000. 

The British and the Foreign Bible Society overtops all 
the rest, with an income of £233,309, a gain upon last 
year of £22,708, having for its one purpose to dis- 
seminate the Scriptures in all the languages of earth. 
Book-making must be reduced to.a nice point when. a 
New Testament, in good typeand form, can be made fora 
penny. Such an edition is now announced, and « special 
enlargement of colportage-work by women among the 
girls: and women of the Hast, especially in India.’ 
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dialect. of systematized religion, they will never, while 





made a gain of £11,640, reaching a sum almost equal to 
the great Bible Society, £212,906 ; and a distribution of 
its literature amounting to 90,000,000 tracts, books, and 
periodicals, 

‘“The Great and Bitter Cry” of London itself has 
called out enlarged efforts to meet it, bringing the 
ministers employed up to 500, and multiplying churches 
and chapels. It is estimated that English churches put 
into efforts for reaching the heathen world with the 
Gospel £1,500,000 sterling, or $7,500,000. That is a 
great sum of money, Yet England’s—not the church’s 
—drink bill is £120,000,000 annually ; $600,000,000 ! 
Her luxuries cost a still larger sum—a prodigious out- 
lay. quite outside and beyond the necessaries of life. 
But England’s—not the church’s—income is enormous ; 
£1,200,000,000 ; £60,000,000 a year of this from loans 
at interest. This wealthy little isle may reasonably be 
expected to do great things for the kingdom of God, if 
to whom much is given, from them is much to be re- 
quired. After all, it is, as the Archbishop said, in his 
really effective speech, ‘‘a question of love. The 
country likes drink, and it spends millions and millions 
on drink. It likes tobacco, and it spends a great deal 
on tobacco. It is able to spend where it likes, and you 
must make it like these things ; and it is beginning to 
like them.” 

The missionary speeches of Exeter Hall were, in the 
main, capital. They usuallyare. The work of women 
for women, medical missions, work among Moham- 
medans in India—very hopeful—the educational inter- 
ests of India, were among the pressing and urgent 
themes under discussion. Owen Watkins, Wesleyan 
missionary from South Africa, roused enthusiasm for 
entering Central Africa from the South, with Pretoria 
as a base, asking for $50,000 to begin with. ‘‘ The re- 
proach’ of being the only great Missionary Society 
not represented in the center of Africa must be re- 
moved.” 

We cannot follow all these Societies in the details of 
their reports. Our aim is to present a broadside view 
of this work as expressed mainly in the offerings made— 
certainly one. good test of missionary interest. Neither 
from the returns at home or abroad do we gather any- 
thing but hopefulness for the great work of the king 
dom. “As to Central Africa, in particular, it would 
seem that the climax of costly entrance had been 
reached’; that, while sacrifices must yet be made, hence- 
forth means of communication and facilities on the field 
have so far advanced that there need be no such special 
danger to human life in carrying on the work. 

One of the most notable things, linking England and 
America still more closely together, is the transfer of the 
Livingstone Inland Mission of the Congo to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union ; from the hands of the Rev. 
and Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness to an organized Society. 
This Mission has been prosecuted with great courage, 
vigor, and self-sacrifice to a good degree of preparation 
for advanced work. 

Taking a glance at our own great missionary organ- 
izations, the Presbyterian Ohurch, North, announced 
the receipt of $693,122 for Foreign, and $620,428 for 
Home, Missions, with $121,521 for work among the 
Freedmen ; or more than $1,435,000 for these three de- 
partments of missionary work. The‘ Southern Presby- 
terian Church reported for foreign work, $70,167. The 
American Baptists raised last year for Home Missions, 
$401,692—the largest sum ever reached—and for, For- 
eign Missions, $342,448, and expended $22,360 more 
than its receipts. A courageous thing, and worthy 
of them, is this push into Africa in the,face of this 
fact. 

We find that we cannot lay hands at the moment on 
the amount raised by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
We only know that there has been progress from past 
years ; and the appointment of a Missionary Bishop for 
Africa indicates a new departure for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which we are glad to chronicle. The 
American Home Missionary Society held one of the 
most encouraging anniversaries in ‘its history, having 
reached the receipt of $385,004. 

Special mention should be made of the work of 
women for women abroad, in which America leads all 
other lands, and which is coming to be the right hand 
of hope and help aiong the whole line of missionary 
activity. Nor should we pass the American Bible So- 
ciety, with aggregate receipts of $640,719.06, and a year 
of most interesting and varied activities at home and 
abroad. The anniversary of the American Board and 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church occur in the autumn, 
and of these we can only say that they are not likely to 
fall behind previous years. Of the present outlook it is 
enough to mention that, from private letters, the ac- 
count of the great revival in the Kioto, College and 
Seminary, noticed in other issues, gathers fresh interest. 
The power of the Holy Spirit was manifest in the deep- 
est. and most oppressive conviction of sin, leading to 
bodily prostration, as in the North of Treluhd yeats ago, 
issuing in a joy and peace which led to enthusiiistic 
desire to’ publish’ the ‘gféat' gift they had recéived, 
Wise counsels seem to have prevailed, and wisdom to 
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direct, so that almost the entire body of students is hope- 
fully Christian. 

Also, from private advices, the work of conciliation 
and co-operation, as between missionaries and native 
pastors and others, in the Turkish Empire seems to be 
going happily forward—a result scarcely Jess worthy of 
grateful remembrance than the revival work of Japan. 
Allin all, a hopeful glow lies all around the horisen of 
missions. No more here than in England can tt be said 
that we love missions better than all things else, but we 
love them better than we did, and ate proving our love 
and our faith by our works. So may it be more and 
more. Here, there, and everywhere, ‘‘it is a question 
of love.” Closer te the fount of love let the churches 
come, and the great question of the evangelization of 
the world is settled. . 


AN INSTALLATION AT GREENWICH, 
CONN. 


HE ordination ef the Rev. Edward C. Porter, and his 

installation as the pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church of Greenwich, Conn., took place in the church on 
Tuesday of last week, and was the occasion of a series of 
most delightful and inspiring services. The day itself was 
beautiful, and the ladies of the church had very tastefully 
ami appropriately decorated the front of the choir gallery 
and pulpit with flowers, and with an ‘appropriate legend. 
A large Council was in attendance, including representa- 
tives of the neighboring Congregational churches, together 
with pastor or delegates from the Old Sonth Church, Bos- 
won; the Congregational church of Somerville, Mass., of 
which the Rev. Dr. Merriman is pastor, and of which Mr. 
Porter has long been a member ; the Congregational church 
at Buffalo ; one or more churches at Hartford, and several 
ministers. At half-past ten in the morning the Council was 
organized by the election of the Rev. L. H. Angier as 
Moderator. After the usual preliminaries, Mr. Porter read 
his statement of faith, which was listened to with profound 
interest, and universally recognized as a paper of uncom- 
mon clearness, force, and spirituality; it showed him 
thoroughly in sympathy with evangelical Christianity, 
while inspired by a spirit of freedom and progress. A few 
questions were asked, and after a short recess the Council 
retarned and announced their unanimous acceptance of Mr. 
Porter’s statement of faith as satisfactory. During the 
interval between the morning and the afternoon exercises a 
very abundant luncheon was served by the ladies of the 
eburch in the church parlors, which were beautifully 
adorned with flowers, and were enlivened after the repast 
by a number of impromptu addresses. The ordination and 
installation services began at three o’clock with reading of 
the Scriptures by the Rev. Frank C. Porter, of Stanwich, 
and prayer by the Rev. Mr. Angier. The sermon, which 
was rich and weighty, with many impressive passages, was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Burton, of Hartford. The 
ordaining and installing prayer was made by the Rev. Rich- 
ard B. Thurston, of North Greenwich. The Rev. Dr. W. 8. 
Hubbell, of Buffalo, gave the charge to the pastor, and em- 
bodied in it an unusual amount of wit and wisdom. Dr. 
Hubbell spoke with uncommon freshness and power, and 
his words gained additional interest from the fact of his 
having stood in the pastoral relation with Mr. Porter. The 
charge to the people, by the Rev. George A. Gordon, of Bos- 
ton, was characteristically impressive, elevated, and inspir- 
ing, presenting a lofty ideal of the minister’s work and of the 
congregation’s duty tohim. The Rev. Samuel Scoyille, of 
Stamford, gave the right hand of fellowship, and the ser- 
vices closed with the benediction by Mr. Porter. The 
church is already deeply attached to the pastor of its 
choice, and he will begin his work the firat of September 
with the united support of his people, and with every prom- 
ise of a fruitful ministry. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


f yes schools of the American Missionary Association for 
the Chinese, in this State, are doing a good work under 
the efficient superintendence of the Rev. W. C. Pond, pastor 
of Bethany Congregational Church in San Francisco. He 
has quite a number of Chinese in the membership of his 
church. There were thirteen schools in operation during 
May, and thus far 1,301 persons have been in attendance 
this year, of whom thirty-five have been hopefully converted. 
One hundred and fifty-nine have abandoned idolatry. At 
the opening of the year there was a debt of $4,000 incurred 
in erecting mission-houses, which has been reduced below 
$8,000. 

At the Monday Ministers’ Club in San Francisco, May 16, 
Professor W. M. Searby read anable paper in favor of edu- 
cating laymen for Home Missionary work. The subject 
is to be continued at the next meeting by the Rev. J. Kim- 
ball. The Rev. Dr. McLean testified to the efficiency of lay 
workers-in a mission sustained by the First Congregational 
Church in Oakland. Professor Searby showed that there 














is a wide field for lay-workers, now unoccupied, not only in. 


our cities, but in more sparse settlements. 

At the same meeting of the Club, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of 
Iowa, a lawyer, and superintendent of the legal and consti- 
tutional operations of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, made an address urging the reasons why clergymen 
should favor the circulation of petitions for constitutional 
prohibition of the sale of liquors. She has spoken very 
effectively in many of the more important pulpits, and has 
now gone to Oregon. She is a very eloquent and logical 


speaker. 
A vacation trip to the Hawaiian Islands by the semi- 


monthly line of mail steamers from San Francisco seems to. 


be a favorite one with ministers on thiscoast. Several have 


been, and now the Rev. Dr. Beckwith, pastor of the Third 
Congregational Church in San Francisco, has jtist sailed, and 
while at the Islands will deliver an address at Oahu Col- 
lege, where be was once 4 teacher. The trip is made in 
about six days each way, with excellent accommodations. 
The Rev. Pr. McLean, who has just returned from the isl- 
ands, describes the scenery there as yery fine, and says a 
Visit is very enjoyable. JI, 
Oak ann, Cal. 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


HE Congregational Club of Minnesota held its last 

monthly session for the season at the First Church, 
Minneapolis, on Monday evening, June 23. About one 
hundred and fifty gentlemen and ladies enjoyed the supper 
furnished by the ladies of the church, and a larger number 
were present at the following exercises, The general sub- 
ject for the evening was, ‘‘The Present Duty of the 
Church,” The Rev, Dr. R. G. Hutchins handled with 
more pleasantry than seriousness its duty “ In Relation to 
Social Life ;”’ Professor Pierson, of Carleton College, ‘In Re- 
lation to Education ;” the Hon. George A. Pillsbury, the, 
new and successful reform Mayor of Minneapolis, “In 
Relation to Civil Government ;’’ Mr. Charles Wingate, 
a genial layman and musical enthusiast, ‘‘In Relation to 
Musical Culture ;” the Rev. E. 8. Williams, the Superin- 
tendent of the Congregational City Mission Work, ‘‘ In Re- 
lation to the Tramp.’’ Uur Minnesota Congregational 
Bishop, just returned from his interesting and profitable 
mission to Sweden, was to have spoken on “‘ The Present 
Duty of the Church in Relation to the Scandinavians ;’”’ but 
there was only time left for a few words. Excellent music, 
vocal and instrumental, lent variety to the evening’s pro- 
gramme. The speech of the evening was that of the Rev. E. 
8, Williams, whose large heart is full of sympathy for the 
poor and sinning, and whose brain is constantly devising 
and carrying into execution plans for uplifting them into 
a truer manhood. The Club during the past winter has 
given much attention to social problems. ‘‘The Duty of 
Christian Citizens in Relation to Municipal Affairs,’ ‘‘ The 
Jury System in Relation to Criminal Lawlessness,”’ ‘‘ De- 
fective Administration of Law,” “Our Jail System,” and 
“Bad Literature,” are some of the subjects that have been 
handled, in most cases by specialists. The State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, which has been in existence for 
something over a year, and has opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and, tosome extent, corrected most startling abuses, isin 
@ measure under the care of the Club ; its President, the Rev. 
Dr. M. McG. Dana; Secretary, the Rev. H. H. Hart, and 
one of its most efficient members,’ Mr. D. C. Bell, being 
members of the Club. 

Congregationalism is booming in ‘the Twin Cities’’ of 
the Northwest, and especially in Minneapolis. There are 
already nine organized Congregational churches in this 
city, one to be organized in about two weeks, and another 
not far abead. Besides these there are two city missions, a 
large kindergarten, and other enterprises supported by the 
denomination. The denomination is also cyltivating more 
intimate relations with the Swedish brethren, and one 
strong Swedish Congregational church is already a result. 
There is a wonderful harmony between all the pastors and 
churches of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and, indeed, of the 








whole State. The St. Paul and Minneapolis ministerial 
‘brethren are, with few, if any, exceptions, in sympathy with 


ithe advance movement in theology, but given more to 
preaching the practical and spiritual truths of the Bible than 
to présenting speculative theology, orthodox or heretical. 
They have too much to do to indulge in that. Though busy 
‘and devoted men, they are unusually genial and jolly even 
for ministers, a»d it has been remarked that the most earnest 
are at-the same time the most jovial. They have little re- 
unions of their own, the New Year’s party and the summer 
picnic, which occurs the second week in July. It is inti- 
mated that ‘‘ ministerial dignity’’ is at a discount at these 
gatherings. Altogether, Minneapolis and St. Paul are the 
Congregational minister’s paradise. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Kditors wilt be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


| —The people of the Central Church in Chelsea, Mass., 
observed the tenth anniversary of the settlement of their pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. H. Nason, by giving bim a reception, the 
house being tastefully decorated, and large numbers in at- 
tendance. Deacon Azel Ames, who has been deacen and 
treasurer since the organization of the church in 1851, pre- 
sented Mr. Nason, in behalf of the parishioners, a purse of 
$575. During the. pastorate of ten years 275 have united 
with the church, the membership being increased to 500, 
and achurch debt of $40,000 has been nearly liquidated. 
Appropriate religious services were obseryed Sunday, 
June 22. ; 

—The church trouble in Westboro’ over the Rev. William 
Mitchel has grown to a very heated conflict. A strong 
minority opposed the calling of Mr. Mitchel on the ground 
that his pastorate in St. John, and rumors that were circu- 
lating concerning him, were sufficient grounds to bar pro- 
ceedingsin hissettlement. The majority persisted in having 
Mr. Mitchel, but delayed installation for six months. At 
the installation the minority made no protest. Soon after, 
the unfortunate affair of taking the books from book-stores 
in Boston created great excitement. Three expert physi- 
cians pronounced Mr. Mitchel'in a state of mind that would 
not hold him morally or legally responsible for his acts in 
taking the books, and he went to a private hospital for sev- 
eral months. Unexpectedly to large numbers in the church, 
Mr. Mitchel afterwards returned to his pulpit. Since then the 
church at a special meeting voted to request his resignation, 


an advisory council met at the call of the church, the pastor 
and his friends refusing to unite in calling a mutual council. 
The council was very large, including churches of the 
vicinage, and of Boston, Worcester, and other places. 
After an exciting hearing the council unanimously came 
to the following result: ‘‘In answering the request of 
the Evangelical Congregational Church of Westboro’ for 
advice, we recognize an abundant reason in this case for 
seeking such advice from the sister churches. And we dis- 
tinctly recognize the right of the church to do so, even 
though,the concurrence of the parish be withheld. We record 
it as our deliberate and unanimous judgment that a change 
should occur in this pastorate as soon as possible, and we 
do this without passing judgment upon the moral character 
and conduct of the Rev. Wm. Mitchel. And in view of the 
peculiar physical and mental condition in which the pastor 
has recently been found, we recommend that Christian for- 
bearance and moderation be exercised toward him, and that 
a spirit of conciliation and brotherly kindness be shown 
toward that large portion of the people which has not taken 
part in the calling of this council. Perceiving the special 
_ hardship connected with the situation in which Mr. Mitchel 
is placed, we recommend that a generous pecuniary provis- 
ion be made for his support for a time after his retirement. 
And the council feels moved to add it as their devout desire 
and hope that for the sake of the great interests of retigion 
in this church and community, all strife and separation may 
speedily come to an end, and harmony be perfectly re- 
stored.’’ 

—Last Sunday the pastor of the Union Congregational 
Church of Providence, the Rev. J. Hall McIlvaine, made. an 
appeal to the congregation for the Emergency Fund of the 
Home Missionary Society. The congregation responded by 
_a collection of over $1,200, in addition to their regular con- 
| tribution to this Society. 


—The Congregational church at Randolph, N. H., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $100 last week. 


—A new Baptist church will be dedicated at Niantic, 
Conn., July 8. 


—Mrs. Walker, of Auburndale, Mass., has for the past 
fifteen years been caring for the children of foreign mission- 
‘aries who have been left in this country or returned to it. 
It is now desired to raise $50,000 to purchase a house and 
furnish anendowment fund. A meeting was held last week ' 
to take some decisive action toward raising this amount. 
Mrs. Walker has had under her care for the past year twenty 
children. : 

—The Seaside Sanitarium is in full operation, and any 

person, charitably inclined, can procure tickets for free dis- 
tribution ; they can distribute personally or through some 
deputized agent or society, at the following rates’: $25 per 
1100 for children’s tickets, $50 per 100 for adults. This in- 
cludes car-fare, bath, tea, coffee, or milk ; free use of bathing 
jsuits. Tickets can be procured at 185 Fifth Avenue, New 
'York City. 
—Mr. Sankey arrived last week in the ‘‘ Britannia,’’ and 
‘is looking much better than could be expected from the re- 
ports that have been coming tothis country. Mr. Sankey 
reports that the meetings in London have been very success- 
‘full. He says that Mr. Moody will return in a short time, 
‘and they will resume their joint work in this country in the 
Fall. There have been 4,000 meetings held during the last 
campaignin London. Mr. Moody thinks that all classes of 
‘society have been reached and influenced. The cost of the 
‘mission work has been about £15,000, nearly the whole 
of which has been subscribed. Mr. Moody, accompanied 
by the Rev. George F. Pentecost and Mr. George E, Steb- 
jbins, will leave Liverpool on July 12 for New York. 

—The corner-stone of a new church now being erected by 
the City Mission and Tract Society of New York, at the cor- 
ner of Broome Street and Center Market Place, was laid last 
week. Two pastors and a corps of visitors will be connected 
with this Mission. 

—The Inspector of the Bureau of Buildings has reported 
St. Luke’s Hospital and Grace Church as in an unsafe con- 
dition. The brick arches over the openings of the third 
story of the west end of St. Luke’s Hospital are cracked and 
broken, The ceiling of Grace Church will have to be re- 


four stones fell from the new spire through the roof, The 
church was damaged to the extent of $5,000. 

. —The Rev. J. J. White, pastor of the Fourth Street M. E. 
Church in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, advertised that he 
would speak on ‘“‘The Candidates for the Nation.” The 
church was crowded. His’ discourse was on the Saviour 
and Lucifer, whom he said are candidates battling for the 
control of the world. 

, —The Secretary of the Baptist City Mission of New York 
announces that the Baptist City Mission will discontinue 
the tent work this year. They have concluded that the 
money subscribcd can be more wisely expended in connec- 
tion with the established missions and churches. 

—The newly organized Chinese Sunday-School Union held 
a public meetingin Calvary Baptist Church last week. There 
were present in the audience 200 young Chinamen. There 
pre about 4,000 Chinamen in New York and Brooklyn, and 
about one-quarter of these have been gathered into the vari- 
ous churches of both cities. An effort will be made to found 
a homein New York where they can be gathered together 
for social pleasure and mental instruction. 

—The American Kindergarten Society has established a free 
kindergarten in Mr. Pentecost’s church, West Thirty-fourth 
Street, and will organize others in various parts of the city 
as'soon as possible. During the long vacation thousands of 
children will be learning vicein the streets. This 
isan unsectarian, Christian 


every part of our land. Help is needed for this great work. 
Food, clothing, books, and especially contributions of money 








but the society voted to sustain him. Last week, Wednesday, 


are earnestly requested. Suitable buildings should be 


moved, owing to the accident that occurred last week, when . 
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a, and thoroughly prepared teachers put into them. 
Let Christian parents who have well-trained children send 
thank-offerings for the destitute. Several hundred ladies 
will be required as teachers in the autumn. The summer 
session of the American Kindergarten Normal School, be- 
ginning August 14, will give them an opportunity to prepare 
for the various positions which are offered. Address Emily 
M. Coe, President of the Society, Room 10, Bible House, 
New York. 

—At the regular monthly meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at Brooklyn, held last week, several 
amendments to the charter were passed. This was neces- 
sary in order that certain gifts might be legally received. Fif- 
teen thousand dollars are still needed to complete the endow- 
ment fund of the Association. It is expected that work will 
be begun on the new building July 1. This building, which 
will cost upwards of $200,000,is the gift of Mr. Frederick 
Marquand, and is one of the most magnificent gifts that has 
ever been made in the history of the Association in this 
country. 

—Changes are being made in the West Presbyterian 

Church in West Forty-second Street, New York; the whole 
interior is undergoing renovation ; new and larger galleries 
will be put in, and they will cross the south wall of the 
church. By this means 132 sittings will be gained. . The 
church may well feel encouraged when its regular seating 
capacity proves to be inadequate ; it is not a trouble uni- 
versal in New York City. The system of ventilation in the 
cburch will be entirely new, and as near perfection as that 
of any church in New York. A new organ will also be 
erected. The improvements in the church are to cost 
about $60,000, and it is expected that they will be com- 
pleted about September 15. 
—An attempt is being made to re-establish the Greek 
church in New York, which was disbanded a littlé more 
than a year ago. A service was held in the lecture-room of 
St. John’s Chapel on Varick Street, New York, at which 
Bishop Hatherly, of Constantinople, officiated, There are 
comparatively few Greeks in the city of New York, and but 
few of these have any financial standing ; but there is among 
them an earnest desire to have a church of their own. 

—An appeal was made recently in the Bedford Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York, by the pastor of 
the Armenian Methodist Church at Arabkir, a city on the 
Turkish side of the Euphrates. He stated that there were 
40,000 Armenian Methodists totally separated from the 
Armenian Church. He stated that the membersbip of his 
own church was 600, and that small branch communities 
had been established in the villages around. The church, 
though having so large a membership, has never been able 
to build a house of worship, and could never hope to build 
it unassisted. He mdde an earnest appeal in behalf of this 
object, and declares that he will never return to his country 
until he has funds to erect a church. 

—The new Health Home of the Children’s Aid Society, at 
West Coney Island, has received its first company of sick 
and crippled children, attended by their mothers. A large 
party will be taken down each Monday, to remain until the 
following Saturday. All application must be made to the 
Sick Children’s Mission, 273 Henry Street, New York. 

—The corner-stone for a new Baptist church was lid at 
the corner of Lee Avenue and Keap Street, in the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn, on June 29. This church is being 
erected by the congregation who formerly worshiped in the 
church at the corner of Fifth and South Fifth Streets. 
—The ninth anniversary of the Baptist Home of Brook- 
lyn was celebrated last week. The Home is still in debt, 
and when freed from debt the fact will be celebrated by a 
grand jubilee. 

—Bishop Littlejohn has moved from his home in Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, to the new episcopal residence at Garden 
City. The house is very elegant in all its appointments, and 
is completely furnished. The building is fireproof. it is 
without doubt the handsomest episcopal residence in this 
country. 

—The Sunday-school room of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Seventh A venue and St. James Place, Brooklyn, was 
entered by thieves last week, and articles to the value of 
$50 stolen. 

—The Congregationalists have constructed a Congrega- 
tional building at Chautauqua, to complete which they need 
about $650. This has been built by contributions of stock, 
$10 entitling the contributor toa share. The Building Com- 
mittee, who are now carrying the debt, appeal to Congre- 
gationalists to finish the work so well begun, and enable 
them to take the building this summer clear and free of 
debt. Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, the Rev. 
E. C. Hall, Jamestown, N. Y. 

—The corner-stone of new St. Paul’s Church at Syracuse, 
N. Y., was laid June 25. 

—At the last meeting of the Lutheran Ministerium, held 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 24, a new Synodical Constitu- 
tion was discussed «nd adopted, and all the members hav- 
ing any corrections or additions to make to the constitution, 
were instructed to send the same to the special committee at, 
least three months before the next meeting of the Synod. 

The establishment of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
was recommended to the various. congregations and pastors, 

The Synod will meet next year in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—The funeral of Bishop Simnects which occurred from 
the Methodist church at Broad and Arch Streets, Phila- 

Helphia, was one of the most impressive that has ever taken 
place in the city of Philadelphia. The interior of the 
rhurch was heavily draped in black, relieved here and there 
by white flowers. The life-sized portrait of the Bishop hung 
bver the pulpit, surmounted by a magnificent floral crown, 





nd resting on a shelf under the picture was a floral book, 
The floral pieces distributed about the platform were 
nost elaborate and elegant,and came from Methodists. in 

parts of the country. The church was crowded in every 


part. The most noted Methodist Episcopal ministers in the 
country were present. Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania ; 

Porter, of Indiana; ex-Governor Evans, of Colorado ; ex- 
Secretary Harlam, George I. Seney, General Clinton’ B, 

Fiske, and many other noted laymen, were. present. 
principal address was delivered by Bishop Randolph 8. 
Foster, who was a life-long friend of Bishop Simpson. The 
interment took place on the day following the services in 
the church, and was attended only by the family. 

—The Rev. Edwin B. Rafensburger, of Philadelphia, last 
week received the degree of D.D. from Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. When pastor-elect of the Presbyterian church 
at Marion, Ohio, he labored for two years anda half, bap- 
tizing in that time seventy persons, receiving 102 members, 
and raising over $8,000 for church work. 

—On the last communion services at the Bethesda Presby- 
terian Church at Philadelphia, thirteen persons were re- 
ceived on profession. 

—The erection of a new chapel for the Wakefield Presby- 
terian Church at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
begun. Since the pastorate of the Rev: Dr. McFetridge, 
the membership has increased from nineteen to 220. 

—The corner-stone of anew edifice for the Church, of 
Christian Workers was laid last week in Philadelphia, Pa, 

—The corner-stone of the new Protestant Church of the 
Annunciation, on Twelfth and Diamond Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was laid by Bishop Scarborough June 26. The 
new building will cost about $35,000. 

—Calvary Presbyterian Church, on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Newark, was dedicated last week. The church is built of 
brown stone, with a handsome spire. It contains four hand- 
some memorial windows. The cost of the church and the 
improvement on the chapel was about $25,000. This church 
is the outgrowth of the Third Presbyterian, and has been 
organized about nineteen years. Sittings will be assigned 
in proportion to the amount contributed by each mem- 
ber. 

—The corner-stone of a new Baptist church was laid at 
Port Norris, N. J., a few days ago. 

—A co-operative society has been organized in Newark, 
to be known as the Howard Building and Loan Association. 

—The annual session of the Black Hills Association of 
Congregational Ministers and Churches was held at Spuwar- 
fish, Dakota, June 10, 11, and 12. 

—At Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., the exercises of 
eleventh annual commencement were held June18. The grad- 
uates were four ; two of these young ladies, one of whom gave 
the salutatory in Latin. Though the graduating class was 
small, the whole number of students for the year has been 
large. The college is prospering and doing, excellent work. 

—A reception was tendered the newly elected Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at the Sherman House, 
Chicago. It was numerously attended by the clergy and 
laity of the city. 

—The record, in figures only, of a year’s work in twelve 
counties in Northwestern Minnesota, by a missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union, includes 39 schools organ- 
ized, with 72 teachers and 712 scholars; 455 families visited ; 
over 12,000 miles traveled; Bibles, Testaments, and Sun- 
day-school supplics distributed. These schools are mostly 
in country districts, where some of them form the only relig- 
ious services. 

_—Traveling ¢ over 500 miles within the month, with ponies 
and buggy, in Arkansas, a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school orzanized and well supplied twelve new 
Sunday-schools, visited and aided twelve other. schools, 
and visited 143 families. From year to year he discovers 
great improvement, in communities in which Sunday-schools 
are established, in morals, intelligence, and moral cult- 
ure, 

—A new Protestant Episcopal church is to be built at 
Otter Lake, Mich. ; also one at Saginaw City. The growth 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Michigan 
has been very rapid. Eight years ago in Sanilac and Huron 
countics there was but one Episcopal church completed and 
paid for, no parsonage, no mission station, and but one 
clergyman ; now there are five churches almost free of debt, 


tion, eleven missionary stations, five clergymen, and eight 
Sunday-schools. In these two counties there were 137 new 
communicants last year. 

—The Pan-Presbyterian Council met in, St. Enoch’s 
Church, Belfast, Ireland, June 24. Representatives from 
all parts of the world are present. On the 25th dele- 
gates from the Methodist Church were admitted. On the 
27th a fraternal address from the Ecumenical Council of 
Methodists was read. It was voted to admit the Cumber- 
land Church into the Council. On the evening of the 27th 
home and foreign missions were the subject of discussion.. 

—At the last. session of the Toronto Conference, held at 
Toronto, Ontario, the Temperance Committee reported in 
favor of prohibition. The report was adopted. A reso- 
lution was passed to memoralize the General Conference 
to enact a law ordering the use of unfermented wines in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The Committee on 
Sabbath Observance protested against the running of 
ferries, trains, street-cars, or printing-presses, also Sunday 
funerals. A committee consisting of three ministers and 
three laymen was appointed to confer with the Dominion 
Government for the enactment of laws carrying out the 
wishes of the Conference. Salvation Army parades were 
also denounced as a nuisance. 

—The Protestant mission at Celaya, on the Central Rail- 
road of Mexico, was attacked bya mob and destroyed, wit 
its contents. The Rev. A. W. Greenland and other inmates 
of the house escaped from the house, but were fired upon ; 
they returned the fire and wounded several of the mob; the 
mission party was then protected by federal soldiers. ‘The 
Mayor of the city encouraged the attack and refused pro- 
tection to the mission... 





—Among the, novel street scenes in South ‘Kensington, 


' solicits donations. 


The | 


four completed parsonages and two in the course of erec- || 


London, is that of a piano-organ, which is pisyed upon by a 
footman in full livery, and attended by a clergyman who 
_ The idea is that of the clergyman, who, 
by this means, is collecting an additional sum for the relief 
of the outcast poor in his district. The piano-organ is cov- 
ered with a white muslin curtain, having the words ‘‘ For 
Charity’ delicately. embroidered upon it. This combina- 
tion has been going about the streets for the past ten days, 
and its originator says will remain.out for sometime longer. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—F. P. Wood, pastor of the church at Acton, Mass., has de- 
clined a call to the church at Darien, Conn. 

—Henry Belden, a retired minister, died at his home in New 
York last week. He was a prominent anti-slavery man, and an 
eloquent speaker. 

—-Charles Hall Everest, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., will supply 
the pulpit of the Corner'Church at Meriden, Conn. 

—William A. Park,’ pastor of‘ the church at Gloversville, N. ¥., 
has received a call'to the church of which the Rev. H. W. 
Beecher was pastor at Indianapolis, Ind. 

—G. E. Martin, pastor of the First Church at Brockton, Mass.,. 
has received a call to the church at St. Louis, Mo. 

—J. C. Mitchell has received a call to the church at Wenham, 
Mass. ; 

—Angus A, Robertson, pastor of the church at Messena, N. Y., 
has received u call to the church at Vergennes, Vt. 

, —John Bushnell, of Saybrook, Conn., has received a call to the 
church at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Thaddeus Salters, the first colored man ever ordained in 
South Carolina, died at Somerville, S. C., June 20. He was 
the assistunt minister at St. Mark’s Church, Charleston, and 
did good and efficient work. 

—John Long, rector of St. Gabriel’s Church at Douglassville, 
Pa., has not had a vacation in forty-one years, 

—Joseph Young, rector of St. Peter’s Church at Dansville, 
N. ¥., has resigned, 

—R.L. Howell, assistant minister at the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Philadelphia, Pa., has received a call to Trinity Church at 
Easton, Pa. 

—Stewart Stone, assistant minister at St. Peter's Church at 
Albany, N. Y.. has accepted a call to the Church of the Holy 
Comforter at Philade!phia, Pa. 

—J. A. MeGlone'has accepted a call to the church at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 

—George P. Hebbard, rector of Trinity Church at South Nor- 
walk, Conn , has received a call to St. Paul’s Church at Bridge- 
port, Conn, 

—J. M. Bartholomew, of Tufts College, entered upon his duties 
as pastor of the Universalist church at, North Adams June 29. 


BAPTIST. 


—E. H. Watrous, pastor of the church ‘at Holliston, N. H., has 
accepted the call to the church at Newton, N. H. 

—E. I. McKeever hasjaccepted a call to the church at Balligo- 
mingo, Pa. 

—J. M. Lyonshas accepted the call to Spring City, Pa. 

—J. H. Graff, of Carbondale, Pa., has received a call to the 
church at Coldwater, Mich. 

rae Donnelly has accepted a call to the church at Owago, 
Mich. 

+-C. M. Bruce, pastor of the church at Milo, N. Y., has accepted 
a call to the superintendency of State Missions, with head- 
quarters at St. Ignace, Mich. 

—John F. Bigelow, who died in Brooklyn recently, was a 
scholarly man, noted for his devotion to the denomination to 
which he belonged, and gave the best years of his life to further- 
ing its interests. 

—Frank Shimer has accepted a call to the ehurch at Newton, 
Pa. 

—George N. Folwell, pastor of the church at Waterbury, 
Conn., has recefved a call to the Union Avenue Church at Green - 
point, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—H. J. Johnson was installed pastor of the church at Mullica 
Hills, N. J., last week. 

—R. L, Oldo, of Dover, N,.H., has received a call to the church 
at Ludlow, Vt. 

—I). J. Allison has accepted a call to the Bergen Church, Jer- 
sey City Heights, N. J. 

—A. C. Dixon, of Baltimore, Md., has received a call to the 
Marcy Avenue Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—John Paul Egbert was ‘nstalled pastor of Calvary Church at 
Buffalo, N. Y.. last week. 

—Elizur Newell Manley, pastor of the church at Camden, 
N. Y., has received a call to the church at East Palmyra, N. Y. 

—James B. Clark, of Princeton, N. J., has accepted a call to 
the church at New London, Pa. 

—Marcus A. Bronson’ was installed pastor of the First Church 
at Camden, N. J., last week. 

—Arthur J. Brown, of Ripon, Wis., has received a call to the 
Oak Park Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—Wiillam G. Clark was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Waukegan, IIl., last week, 

—L. M. Schofield, pastor of the Westminister Church at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has resigned. 

—John B. Kolb was ordained in the First Church at Easton, 
Pa., last’ week. He will sail for Brazil at an early date. 

--Irwin P. McCurdy, of Frederick City, Md., will be installed 
pastor of the Southwestern Church at Philadelphia, Pa., at an 
early date. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Henry R. Koopman, pastor of the Sixth Holland Reformed 
Church at Paterson, N. J., preached his farewell sermon Sunday 
evening, June 22. On June 2% he died, suddenly at his home in 
Paterson, aged sixty years, 

—M. D. Buell, pastor of the. South Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Hartford, Conn., has resigned,and accepted the pro- 
fessorship of Greek and New ‘Testament exegesis at the wivton 
Theologica! Seminary. 

~E. J. Howes’ has’ resigned ‘the pastorate of the Free- will 
Baptist church at Kinderhook, Mich. 

«-H. A. Wales, of Biddeford, Me., has accepted avcall to the 
Unitarian church at Big Rapids, Mich. 





cor7F)C., Talmage, a nephew, of. Dr.. Talmage, of. mopereyy. bas 
received a call to the Reformed Church at Mount Moor, N. Y. 
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ANCIENT GRGANS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


ROFESSOR R. C. JEBB, who delivered the address 

before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard College 

last werk, enumerated some of the ancient substitutes 
for th.e modern newspaper : 

“<Tn estimating the influence of Athenian drama on public 
‘opinion we must, first of all, remember the fact which makes 
‘the essential difference between the position of the drama- 
tist—viewed in this light—and that of the epic poet. The 
epic poet gave expression toa mass of popular belief and 
feeling in an‘age when there was as yet no direct organ of 
utterance. But in the Athens of the dramatists the popular 
assembly was the constitutional organ of public opinion. 
Every Athenian citizen was, as such, a member of that as- 
sembly. The influence of the Athenian dramatist was in a 
meastire analogous to that of the modern journalist. An 
Athenian dramatist had for his hearers in the theater of 
Dionysius many thousands of men who the next day might 
be called upon to decide a question of,policy in the assembly 
or to try in a law court one of those cases in which legal 
issues were often involved with considerations of a social or 
moral kind. In many verses of Aschylus, for instance, one 
«an recognize a ring as directly political as that of any 
teading aSticle or pamphlet. 

“In the days of Voltaire, journalism, as we understand it, 
lad no more existence than in the daysof Euripides. it has 
been thought that the tragedies of Voltaire owed their popu- 
larity chiefly to the adroit manner in which the author made 
them opportunities for insinuating the popular maxims of 
the time. . . . I have so far dwelt on this aspect of Athenian 
tragedy because we might be rather apt to regard it as a 
form of art altogether detached from contemporary interests, 
and to overlook the powerful influence which it must have 
exercised in expressing and molding public sentiment. 
Arother form of Athenian drama, known as the old comedy 
of Athens has a resemblauce to to the modern press much 
more direct and striking. We notice an analogy between 
Aristophanes and the modern political journalist. Mr. 
Browning, in his ‘Apology of Aristophanes,’ makes the 
great comic poet indicate the limit to the influence of tragedy 
9n opinion. Grote is disposed to credit comedy with a great 
tnfiuence on the reputations of particular men. The ques- 
tion is much of the same vature as might he raised concern- 
ing the precise effect of political writings in newspapers, or 
of literary reviews. The effect is one which it is impossible 
to measure accurately, but which may nevertheless be both 
wide anddeep. The real power of the old Athenian comedy 
operated in this way: When a large body of people has 
common opinions or feelings, these feelings and opinions 
are intensified in each individual by the demonstration that 
so many others share them. <A public meeting tends in 
ilself to quicken enthusiasm for a party ora cause. Aris- 
tophanes gave the most brilliant expression to thoughts with 
which thousands were in sympathy. Can it be doubted 
that he exercised great influence against everything that 
nas regarded as a dangerous innovation? He would be a 
told man who presumed to say how much the old comedy 
tad todo with the phenomena of oligarchic reaction in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian war, but it had some in- 
fluence. 

“Just as the old comedy was losing its freedom of utter- 
ance, a new agency began to appear, which invites compari- 
son with journalism of a calmer and more thoughtful type. 
Rhetoric had now become a developed art. Skill analogous 
to that of the modern journalist was often required for pur- 
poses of speaking by the citizen of a Greek republic. He 
might desire to urge his views in a public assembly where 
the standard of speaking was high and the audience critical. 
He might be compelled to defend his fortunes or even his 
life, when the result would depend on oratorical dexterity. 
A class of men existed who composed speeches to deliver in 
law courts. The new art was naturally enlisted in party 
politics. We should note that the spoken rhetoric of antiqui- 
ty bore a certain analogy to the more elaborate efforts of 
journalism. Demosthenes and Cicero are examples of this. 
Take the example of Lysias at the Olympian festival. Here 
the orator is essentially an organ of patriotic opinion, and 
his highly wrought address is a finished leading article, for 
which the orator sought the largest publicity. 

“Tn Roman literature we find the first and last attempt of 
comedy to serve as anorgan of public opinion. The Roman 
reverence for authority was outraged by the idea of a pub- 
lic man presented in a comic light upon the boards of a 
theater. Hence the personal criticism of statesmen passed 
at Rome into another kind of composition—satire. Among 
all the forms of Roman literature, satire stands out in a two- 
fold distinction. First, it is genuinely natural. Next, it is 
the only one which has a continuous development, extend- 
ing from the vigorous age. of the Commonwealth into the 
second century of the Empire. Satire 1s pre-eminently the 
Roman literary organ of public opinion. Its tone is that of 
an ordinary Roman citizen speaking bis mind frankly to his 
fellow-citizens. An easy, confidential manner in literature 
seems to have been congenial \to Italian testes. The man 
who first established satire as‘an outspoken review of life 
was essentially a slashing journalist. This was Lucilius. 
He attacked the high born, and did not spare the plebeian 
offenders. Eventhe Roman ladies of the time do not wholly 
escape. 

“There is yet another agency common to Greece and 
Rome—the oracles, who often played an important part in 
directing public opinion at critical points. There were oc- 
casions when the oracle became the organ of a political 
party. Thus, when the noble Athenian family of the Alc- 
mmonide bribed the Delphian priests to make the oracle an 

organ of public opinion in favor of, freeing Athens from 
Peisistrattis, Apolio kept up at this time a set of leading 
articles, as it were. ' 
‘A brief mention is due to those Roman publications 
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which in form come nearest our newspapers—the official 
gazettes. Julius Cesar first caused the transactions of the 
Senate to be regularly published. Further, he instituted a 
regular official gazette of genera] news, the ‘ Acta diurna.’ 

“The attempt here has been to indicate some of the par- 
tial equivalents for such an utterance which may be traced 
in classical antiquity. Such a retrospect may serve to 
quicken our sense of an inestimable gam to civilized life, a 
gain of which the magnitude is easily forgotten, because the 
operation of the benefit has become so regular and so 
familiar.’’ 








SCIENCE AND Orr. 
A NEW MUSICAL ORGANIZATION. 


The city of New York has four prominent musical 
associations ‘whose object is the performance of large 
choral and orchestral works. ‘They are the Symphony 
and Oratorio Societies, the Philharmonic Society, and 
the New York Chorus Society. The first two are under 
the leadership of Dz. Leopold Damrosch, the other two 
under that of Theodore Thomas, each leader employing 
the same orchestra for both the instrumental and choral 
concerts. 

In the spring of 1881: Dr. Damrosch organized a 
musical festival of huge proportions, the concerts of 
which were given at the Seventh Regiment Armory. in 
this city, and the success of which was immediate and 
great. In the following year Theodore Thomas re- 
peated the experiment, marshaling an enormous choral 
and instrumental force, and offering as an special attrac- 
tion the appearance of Madame Amelia, Materna, who 
sang then for the first time in America. The success of 
this May Festival was also very great. Excepting the 
recent Wagner festivals, these two festivals of 1881 and 
1882 are the only musical undertakings of very great 
magnitude that New York City has known—of late 
years, at least. These were but individual instances, 
however, similar to the Boston Peace Jubilee. Of 
organized effort for the regular production of such fes- 
tivals there was none. Now, it appears, New York is 
to have an organization of this sort, the formation and 
object of which are indicated in a brief circular which we 
have received through the courtesy of Mr. Morris 
Reno, manager of the Symphony and Oratorio Societies. 
The circular informs the reader of the organization and 
incorporation of asociety to be known asthe New York 
Music Festival Association of the Oratorio and Sym- 
phony Societies, the object of which isto give at regular 
intervals music festivals on a large scale in the city of 
New York, and stating, moreover, that the Association 
intends 10 give such a festival in the spring of 1885. 
The President of the Association is the Right Reverend 
Henry C. Potter, and the musical director is Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch ; the Board of Directors comprise a list of 


names of upwards of forty prominent citizens of New 


York. 

The overwhelming attendance on the festivals of 1881 
and 1882, and on the recent Wagner concerts, seemed to 
foretell the undoubted success that would attend regular 
concerts organized on so great a scale, although it re- 
mains to be seen how much the popular enthusiasm 
generally manifested at these great concerts is the out- 
growth of a sincere and intelligent appreciation of the 
best work of the best masters—which it is safe to assume 
will be given—or how much it is the result of that fasci- 
nation for big things which is so characteristic of the 
average American mind, and which may die away 
when the festivals cease to be a novelty. The musical 
progress of the New York public, however—of the 
whole American public, indeed—has of late years been 
so rapid and at the same time so thorough that the new 
Association appears to have adequate cause for coming 
into. being at this time, although the question of New 
York's ability to support five large music organizations 


will doubtless, prove as great a question of debate, and 
' will be watched with as much interest, as was the exper 


iment of this past winter in another field, when it was 
proved conclusively, to Mr. Abbey at least, that Ne 


' York could not: support two opera-houses, ' 


Another debatable question of considerable interest, 
which will doubtless arise when the new project is fairly 
before the public, is the efliciency of these huge festi- 
vals as a public educator, and their profitableness from 
a musical and artistic. point of view. As for ourselves, 
we frankly confess that for pure enjoyment and real 
effectiveness, in all but exceptionally great works, we 
prefer to hear the ordinary forces of the Symphony and 
Oratorio Societies in an auditorium the size of the Acad- 
emy, for instance, where the excitement of a small army 
of an audience and the dissipating effects of an entire 
block of distance from the performers do not rob one of 
the most enjoyable portions of a fine programme. 
There are two sides 10 this, as to all other questions, 
however, and each one’s musical taste and judgment is 
each one’s guide in the matter. But as to the general aim 
of this new association, the forces which it will bring to 
the fulfillment of its plans, the success which it ought 
to meet with, if good intentions and conscientious work 


were always the guarantee of success, there can be but 
one opinion, and that is that New York City should be 
congratulated upon the accession of this new addition to 
her permanent musical organizations, and should do all 
in her power to secure success for the efforts of the 
leader and the societies who have already done very 
great service to her public. 








SooKxs AND @utuors. 


MAGAZINE *MISCELLANY. 
JULY. 


Tre Century.—The “ Century Magazine” for August 
has for an opening article the second of Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s papers on ‘‘]tecent Architecture in America,” 
the subject selected for illustration in the present article 
being the Metropolitan Opera-House in New York City, 
the Casino at. Newport, the Music Hall at Short Hills, 
N. J., and the railroad station at North Easton, Mass. 
They are all charming pictures, and, with the added sig- 
nificanee of the writer's words, tend to create a convic- 
tion that there is, after all, some element of good in recent 
American architecture, notwithstanding the discourag- 
ing creations of brick and stone that have arisen through- 
out the country of late years. Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin’s 
cruise of the ‘‘ Alice May” along the seacoast of the 
Northern Provinces receives a further installment in the 
description of the cruise around Cape Breton. It is 
pleasant to have so delightful a book as Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner's ‘‘ Baddeck ” recalled to one’s mind by 
the pictures of that locality which appear in Mr. Benja- 
min’s article. 

A very interésting article is ex-President Theodore 
Woolsey’s ‘‘ Academical Degrees,” in which is discussed 
at considerable length the question of honorary degrees. 
We quote herewith one of several. paragraphs of special 
interest : 

‘*In the first place, these honorary degrees are bestowed on 
no evidence of thorough learning in theology or in law, and 
thus are in no way certificates of deserving the honors, sav- 
ing that, for some reason or other, the corporation of a col- 
lege regards the person thus honored as a man worthy of 
notice beyond most of his fellows. But whether he was a 
scholar or not, whether he was a theologian or an accom- 
plished lawyer or not, in the estimate of a board governing 
a college, does not appear. There are so many causes for 
@ man’s taking rank above his fellows in the same profes- 
sion, so much ambition for notoriety in some persons, and 
so much shrinking fromit in others of equal abilities and 
learning, that, as an actual distinction between those who 
deserve a degree and those who do not deserve it, such 
honors are of very little worth. Add to this that the ways 
of obtaining them often take away what would otherwise be 
their value. By this we do not mean to intimate that a per- 
son eager for such an honor will use unworthy means to 
secure it, or that his friends, understanding his wishes, will 
so act in his stead; but we mean that the trustees of a col- 
lege have no sure means of judging of the relative, and stil] 
less of the absolute, merit of names brought before them ; 
that the ‘trustees themselves are not a body capable, in the 
time they can afford, of forming a judgment in such a case; 
and that, if the object in view is to find among its own grad- 
uates or in the body of graduates of all the colleges theman 
who ought to be honored before all others, this is by no 
means an easy problem to solve. We are acquainted with 
the method which one of the largest institutions in the iand 
has fora dozen years or more acted upon, which in sub- 
stance is this: The number of honorary degrees is limited 
by a standing rule, and a committee from all the departments 
or faculties is called together to act on names submitted to 
them, without which no honor can by ordinary rules come 
before the corporation. This shows a conscientious desire 
to do a duty- fairly and deliberately ; but whether the com- 
mittees from the faculties would pronounce the plan to be 
satisfactory we very much doubt,”’ : 


Mr. Harry Fenn, whose transcriptions of nature are 
always faithful and often exceedingly beautiful, appears 
almost at his best in the designs he has prepared for 
Julian Hawthorne’s article on ‘‘ Scenes, of Hawthorne’s 
Romances.” The article itself is enjoyable, and from 
many pleasant passages we quote the following descrip- 
tion of the famous Brook : 

‘My recollections of the place are mainly confined to a 
visit of a few hours made in the depths of last winter, the 
most agreeable feature of which was unquestionably the 
companionship of the two friends who transported mé 
thither in a sleigh. The road from Jamaica Plain passes 
through two or three small villages, the regions intermediate 
being tolerably uneducated-looking country, uneven, but 
not to be called hilly: patches of woodland straggling her4 
and there, plowed lands, meadows, brooks. As for the vil 
lages, they were as phenomenally featureless and character 
less as only New England villages can be. After about al 
| hour’s leisurely progress, we turned aside to the right, and 
came by a crooked lane to the summit of: a rise, whence w 
beheld a large, old-fashioned wooden house, with a flight o| 
steps leading tip the little elevation on which it stood, an¢ 
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some large trees standing near. A brook flowed under th 
road and ina soathwesterly direction across the meado 
in front of the house, the land’ on both sides slopin 
gently toward it.. Crowning an acclivity on the right we 
pine and oak woods, and there was an impression of wood 





iness in the distance, The house was externally of a du 
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weather-worn hue, and of unusual dimensions; and the 
rooms, upon examination, turned out to be even larger than 
seemed likely from without. A girl of twelve opened the 
door, and after ushering us intoa room on the left, in which 
were three or four children of less age, she departed in 
search of the proprietor. None of the children answered 
when spoken to, so that it seemed as if we had lighted upon 
a deaf and dumb family ; but it presently turned out that 
this scene of the transcendental community of forty years 
ago was now become a German orphan asylum, presided 
over by a German pastor from Madgeburg.’’ 

The Ku Klux Kian is shown up in this number by 4 
very well written article;in which the story of the origin, 
progress, and decline of that famous organization is 
narrated, 

‘« A Greek Play at Cambridge,” ‘‘ The United States 
Pension Office,” and ‘‘ John Bright” form the subjects of 
other miscellaneous articles, while the fiction of the 
number is furnished by new chapters of Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. 
Sevier,” the concluding installment of Henry James’s 
‘‘Lady Barberina,” and short stories of varied interest. 
The departments are full of good reading, and their 
contents touch upon many interesting questions of the 
day in politics, literature, art, and the drama. 


Hanprr’s MagazinE.—Among the lighter articles in 
‘* Harper's” for August, the reader is at once impressed 
with the contrast afforded by the. articles on the Deaf- 
Mute Institution at Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., 
and the description of the famous Harrow School at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, England. Differing in so many 
points as these two.schools must necessarily, it is still 
gratifying to know that in both the value of physical 
development is not undervalued, and that the mute 
students of Kendall Green are as devoted to their gym- 
nasium and their athletic sports as their English cousins 
across the sea who are blessed with unimpaired faculties 
of seeing and hearing. It is often a mistaken notion 
that the deaf-mutes are a weak class, physicully—an 
idea, however, which would not remain in the mind of 
any one who had seen the working of the gymnastic 
system and its results at Kendall Green. We have been 
told by an instructor in the physical department of the 
institution that among the mutes there is one young fel- 
low who, by steady application and.work, has developed 
a naturally fine body into an almost faultless specimen 
of manly strength and beauty—to the discomforture of 
certain artists of the city, who havetried, we believe, in 
vain, to secure the young fellow as a model. In all 
athletic contests with neighboring organizations, in foot- 
ball, base-ball, running-matches, and special exercises, 
the deaf-mutes hold by no means an inferior position, 
and more favored youths in the matter of physical en- 
dowment find themselyes often hard pushed to maintain 
an equal station with the dumb athletes. 

Another of Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s yery 
interesting historieal papers, which have become a 
feature of this volume of ‘‘ Harper’s,” deals with ‘‘ Old 
Hickory ”—Andrew Jackson. We quote below an ac- 
count of Jackson’s personality, and his vigorous meas- 
ures at the defense of New Orleans : 

** There was, indeed, unbounded room for popular en- 
thusiasm in the review of Jackson’s early career. Born in 
such obscurity that it is: doubtful to this day.whether he 
was born in South Carolina, as he himself claimed, or on 
the North Carolina side of the line, as Mr. Parton thinks, he 
had a childhood of poverty and ignorance. He was taken 
prisoner as a mere boy during the Revolution, and could 
rever forget that he had been wounded by a British officer 
whose boots he had refused to brush. Afterward, in a 
frontier community, he was successively farmer, shop- 
keeper, Jaw student, lawyer, district attorney, judge, and 
Cengressman, being first Representative from Tennessee, 
and then Senator, and all before the age of thirty-one. In 
Congress, Albert Gallatin describes him as ‘a tall, lank, un- 
couth-looking personage, with long locks of hair hanging 
over his brows and face, and a queue down his back tied in 
an eel:skin ; his dress singular, his manners and deport- 
ment those of a backwoodsman.’ He remained, however, 
but a year or two in all at Philadelphia—then the seat of 
national government—and afterward became a planter in 
Tennessee, fought duels, subdued Tecumseh and the Creek 
Indians, winning finally the great opportunity of his life by 
being made a Major-General in the United States Army on 
May 81, 1814. He now had his old captors, the British, 
with whom to deal, and entered into the work with a relish. 
By way of preliminary he took. Pensacola, without any defi- 
nite authority, from the Spaniards, to whom it belonged, 
and the English whom they harbored; and then turned, 
without orders, without support, and without supplies, to 
undertake the defense of New Orleans. 

‘* Important as was this city, and plain as it was that the 
British threatened it, the national authorities had done 
nothing to defend it. The impression prevailed at Wash- 
ington that it must already have been taken, but that the 
President would not let it be -known. The Washington 
‘Republican’ of January 17, 1815, said: ‘That Mr. Madi- 


son will find it convenient and’ will finally determine to } 


abandon the State of Louisiana we have no doubt.’ A 
New York newspaper of January 30, quoted in Mr. Andrew 
Stevenson’s eulogy on Jackson, said; ‘It is the general 
opinion here that the city of New Orleans must fall,’ Ap- 
parently but one thing averted its fall—the energy and will } 
of Andrew Jackson. On his own responsibility he déeldted 
martial law, impressed soldiers, seized powder and sup- 


plies, built ‘fortifications of cotton bales, if nothing else 
came to hand. Wheh' the news of the battle of New Orleans 
came to the seat of government it was almost too bewilder- 
ing*for belief. The British veterans of the Peninsular war, 
whose march wherever they had landed had heretofore 
seemed a holiday parade, were repulsed in a manner 80 
astounding that their loss was more than 2,000, while that 
of the Americans was but thirteen. By a single stroke the 
national self-respect was restored; and Henry Clay, at 
Paris, said: ‘Now I can go to England without mortifica- 
tion.’”’ 


In addition to these articles, which are very finely 
illustrated, there isa brief paper on the ‘‘ Approaches 
to, New York,” which is accompanied by a series of ad- 
mirable. pictures illustrating the various avenues of 
commerce and trade that lead to the great city—the 
Narrows, the Hudson River, High Bridge, Weehawken, 
and Jersey City—all of them places which the artist 
has treated with a great degree of picturesqueness. 

The serial stories are continued, and a new English 
contributor appears in Alice Comyns Carr—presum- 
ably the wife, sister, or daughter of Philip Comyns 
Carr, the well-known English art critic and journalist. 

The ‘‘ Editor’s Easy Chair” is specially attractive for 
the lover of music, the drama, and polite society, for 
the papers for this month treat respectively of the 
Thomas-Wagner concerts, the Irving-Terry season, the 
recent amendment of a social crime at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, and of the Jate Thomas G. A ppleton. 


Tar ATLANTIC,—There is very much good reading in 
ithe ‘‘ Atlantic” for August,the general tone of which 
is lighter and more acquiescent to the general spirit of 
summer listlessness than one would ‘fancy. Mr. W. H. 
Bishop has a capital story of California mining life, 
The editor, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, has Five Quatrains, 
which are as beautiful in conception and as delicate 
and clearly cut in execution as a set of priceless cameos. 
Two of them we quote below : 


“ROMEO AND JULIET. 


‘‘From mask to mask, amid the masquerade, 
Young Passion went with challenging, soft breath: 
‘Art Love ?’ he whispered ; ‘ art thou Love, sweet maid ? 
Then Love, with glittering eyelids, ‘I am Death.’ ”’ 


“Two things there are with Memory will abide— 

Whatever else befall—while life flows by : 

That soft, cold hand-touch at the altar’s side ; 
The thrill that shook you at your child’s first cry.’’ 
From E. D. R. Bianciardi’s very enjoyable paper on 

“The Haunts of Galileo,” we give the lovely descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral at Pisa, which played so important 
a part in Galileo’s life-work : 


‘‘ There is no more lovely, softly melancholy picture in al 
Italian scenery than this group of buildings—the cathedral, 
the baptistery, and the Leaning Tower—on a sunny after- 
noon. They stand apart from all other buildings—a thing 
unusual in Italy. The short, pale grass grows all about them, 
quite to the cathedral door ; their delicate forms do not seem 
to cut the sky, but rather to repose against it; and their 
marbles, already mellowed by age in Galileo’s time, harmo- 
nize with that peculiar blue, which here is never hard, asin 
northern countries, however deep its tone. They seem en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of silence and rest. The interior 
of the cathedral is not’ less harmonious. The great lamp 
swinging before the altar attracts our attention, as it prob- 
ably did Galileo’s, by its marvelous beauty. How many 
problems besides that of the pendulum may the repose and 
solitude of this temple have aided him tosolve! His treatise 
on hydrostatics, which brought him the friendship of many 
learned men, was written while he was at Pisa, and at the 
age of twenty-six he was appointed to the chair of mathe 
matics in the university. Before his father’s death, in 1591, 
Galileo had become known beyond the Alps, as well as 
throughout Italy. But, with one exception, the whole body 
of professors in the university were hostile tohim. What 
did they want, in their calm Aristotelian assurance, of a 
youngster who not only questioned their judgments, but 
dared to carp at Aristotle himself; who was not content 
with doubting’ in his own mind, but must put upsetting 
notions into other people’s heads? In these days, too, the 
old cathedral was probably the most peaceful refuge for 
him. But he had to leave it and Pisa on account of this 
same tormenting spirit of inquiry, that would tot keep 
silénce even before princes. He expressed his opinion too 
freely as to the demerits of a hydraulic machine with which 
Giovanni de’ Medici proposed to empty the wet dock at Leg- 
horn, and which justified the young professor’s criticism by 
complete failure to do its work. This was too much to be 
endured, and Galileo, in fear of dismissal from his post, re- 
signed it and quitted Tuscany.”’ 

S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘In War Time” is continued ; an 
anonymous writer gives the experiences of ‘‘ A Cook’s 
Tourist in Spain ;’ W. C. Lawton writes of. ‘‘ The 
Underworld in Homer, Virgil, and Dante,” and there 
are various papers of considerable interest, with one or 
two'short stories and poems. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Harriet Monsell is the memoir of a devoted Christian wo- 
man, by the Rev.-'T. ‘T. Oarter (New York: E. P, Dutton 
‘& Co.)..- George H.’ Ellis (Boston) has brought out a new 
yoluine of ‘Mr.’ M. J. Savage’s sermons, under vhe title of 
‘Man; Woman, and Ohild..— The Gospelof Grace, by,A. Linde- 
sie (New York: Cassell & Co.), is a thieditative book which 








deals with some of the fundamental aspects of Christian 


truth.—Little Arthur's History of Hngland, by Lady Call- 
cott (New York; Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is the first of-a 
series of histories for children, and is simply written, well 
printed, and profusely illustrated.—— Children’s Meetings and 
How to Conduct Them, by Lucy J. Ryder and Nellie M. Car- 
man, With an introduction by Dr. Vincent (Chicago: F. H. 
Revell), presents in outline form a series of themes suitable 
for children’s meetings, with suggestions as to subjects, 
divisions, and general management ; Volume II. of Current 
Discussions in Theology, by the Professors cf the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, aims, like its predecessor, to aid min- 
isters and students to keep themselves abreast of the think- 
ing and investigation of the various departments of theol- 
ogy.—tThe Rev. P. Croll has collected and edited, and 
G. W, Frederick, of Philadelpbia, has published, a volume of 
Tributes to the Memory of Martin Luther from literary men, 
ministers, orators, and newspapers.——Lvolution of a Life, 
Described in the Memoirs of Major Seth Hyland (New York : 
8. W. Green’s Son), has already been sketched in outline in 
these columns.—The Light of Life, by J. L. Batchelder, 
published by the author (119 Fifth Avenue, Chicago), is a 
description of various aspects of the divine nature and the 
religious life, with numerous quotations and extracts from 
other writers.——Tokology (Chicago: Sanitary Publishing 
Co.) is a book which treats a vital subject in a very interest- 
ing and suggestive manner, and is well described on its 
title-page as ‘“‘a book for every woman ;” Alice Stockham, 
M.D., author.—-D. Appleton & Co. have issued a new 
edition, revised to date, in two volumes, of their General 
Guide to the United States and Canada, an admirable manual 
‘not only for the traveler, but for reference in the home li- 
brary.——Harper Brothers put into their attractive paper 
editions Charles Reade’s Perilous Secret, and Mrs. Andrew 
Lang’s Dissolving Views. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Harper & Brothers have added to their household edi- 
tion Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Good Stories.”’ 

—The latest issue of ‘ Bibliographer’’ (J. W. Bouton) 
contains an article on the late F. Leypoldt. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co, have completed their edition de 
luxe of Prescott’s works in fifteen octayo volumes. 

—Roberts Brothers will publish during the autumn a new 
volume from Philip Gilbert Hamerton, entitled ‘‘ Human 
Intercourse.” 

— The Giant’s Robe,”’ of which D. Appleton & Co. are 
the American publishers, is having an extraordinarily large 
sale in England. 

+During the absence of Mr. Aldrich in Europe, Mr. 
Horace C. Scudder will have the editorial care of the ‘‘ At- 
lantic Monthly.’”’ 

—William §. Gottsberger (New York) has added to his 
reprints of foreign novels Wilbrandt’s story, ‘‘ Fridolin’s 
Mystical Marriage.”’ 

—Mr. Froude has abandoned his tour to America and 
Australia, and is finishing his work on the Carlyle biog- 
raphy, which will be ready in October. 

—‘The Critic and Good Literature’? were consolidated 
six months ago, so that their joint issue of last week com- 
pletes the first volume of the combined reviews. 

—Funk & Wagnalls have issued a new edition of Tour- 
guéneff’s ‘‘Mumu’’ and ‘‘ Superfluous Man,” correcting 
several errors in the translation of the edition, and adding 
an jntroduction by the translator. These admirable stories, 
which have already been reviewed in these columns, have 
proved very popular. 

—John B. Alden has issued the second volume of his néw 
edition of Guizot’s ‘‘ History of France.”” The six remain- 
ing volumes are all in press, and the edition will probably 
be completed by the middle of the present month, The 
same publisher has put into a very neat form John Stuart 
Mill’s admirable treatise ‘‘ On Liberty.” 

—The name ‘Charles Egbert Craddock,” which appears 
on the title-page of that striking volume of stories, ‘‘ In the 
Tennessee Mountains,’ is a nom de plume. This powerful 
and very original novelist, whoever he may be, has com- 
pleted a long novel, entitled “Where the Battle “was 
Fought,” which will shortly be published by J. R. Osydod 
& Co. 

—“ Literary Life,’? which has hitherto been issued from 
Cleveland, will hereafter be published from Chicago by the 
Elder Publishing Company ; its office will be at 864 Wabash 
Avenue. With its removal it will inaugurate still more 
interesting changes ; its form will be considerably enlarged 
and improved ; and, with an engraved title-page and sixty- 
four pages of matter, it will reach in effect the dignity and 
proportions of a magazine. 

—Lee & Shepard (Boston) have published in neat pamphlet 
form Wendell: Phillips’s two most famous lectures, ‘‘ The 
Lost Arts” and ‘* Daniel O’Connell.’’.. No lecture probably 
ever attained so great popularity as the first of these notable 
efforts on. the lyceum stage. A great deal of this charm, of 
course, depended on the personality of the orator, but the 
oration remains an exceedingly interesting piece of popu 
lar exposition. 

—Mr. Clarence Cook has assumed editorial charge of. tho 
“Studio,” an art. journal published at 30 Lafayette Plave, 
New York. The first issue of the new series, which will in 
augurate his editorial management, will be published on 
the 2d of August. It is needless to say that Mr. Cook 
brings to his new position the very highest qualifications.as 
a seholar and critic of art in its various branches. .If his 
attitude has sometimes been more belligerent than some of 
his critics have liked, no one has questioned the accuracy of 
his knowledge or his.ability to: use it on all occasions, . Mr. 
Cook has it in his power to give art thought and study a 
strong and intelligent impulse, and we trust he will bring to 


‘his new work not only his ripe experience and knowledge, 


but. that: judicial. mind which willgive his utterances the 





highest value, 


* 
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HARVARD AND YALE BOAT RACE. 


HE rain which fell on the morning of the 26th. at 
‘- New London literally fell on the hearts of the six- 
teen young men who were to pull in the Yale and Har- 
vard boat race, and the many visitors who had come up 
the previous day to attend the race felt as though they had 
been defrauded of their just dues. Blue indeed was the 
atmosphere at the hotels and at the boat headquarters, in 
spite of the promise of the Signal Service Office that it 
would clear. The rain stopped about two in the after- 
noon, and the crews and visitors prepared for the race 
The observation train, consisting of fifteen flat cars, 
fitted with raised seats, was filled with visitors. When 
the well-known college cries rang out it was evident by 
the responses that the Crimsons were in the majority. 
When the boats pulled up for the start, to the minds of 
the unprejudiced, the crews looked equally well. When 
the start was made both crews pulled about thirty-nine 
strokes to the minute, and fortwo minutes the boats were 
side by side. Slowly but surely the Yale boat pulled 
ahead, and it was very evident that a return 
to the old stroke had very much increased the 
power in the boat. Yale dropped her stroke to thirty- 
eight a minute, Harvard to her usual stroke of thirty- 
five. At the mile flag Yale led by three-fourths of a 
length ; Harvard at this point quickened her stroke and 
lessened the distance between the two boats, so that when 
the two-mile flag was reached her bow passed it two 
seconds before that of Yale. One of the members of 
the crew of Yale ‘‘crabbed,” but’ he recovered his oar 
and picked up the stroke without the boat losing any- 
thing by the mishap, Yale immediately quickened her 
stroke, and when the two-and-a-half-mile flag was 
reached had gained on Harvard. Harvard increased 
her stroke from thirty-five to thirty-nine, but could not 
recover lost ground, and Yale passed the line seventeen 
seconds ahead of Harvard. The booming of cannon an- 
nounced the victory, and Harvard’s triumphant shouts 
were silenced, and the blue badges and the cry of Yale 
came to the front. The uproar was deafening; and 
when it was announced that Yale had beaten the record, 
having made the best time by fourteen seconds ever 
made in a contest between the two colleges, the crews 
and the spectators, after greeting the rivals, gave vent 
to their joy by tremendous cheers. Yale is now con: 
vinced that the ‘‘professional” stroke is not the one that 
brings victory to the college crew. 

When the result of the race was announced in New 
Haven the population made the wildest demonstrations 
of joy, church bells were rung, and the students, beat; 
ing drums and shouting, marched in a procession to the 
depot, that numbered 1,000 before that point was 
reached. When the train from New Londonarrived, the 
crew was dragged out of the cars and carried on the 
shoulders of the students through the depot out into the 
street, and held up on carriages. They were greeted at 
the college campus by the ringing of bells and the firing 
of cannon. 

The freshman race took place about half an hour after 
the finish of the college race. The superiority of the 
Columbia crew to that of all others was demonstrated 
so early in the race that instead of a contest it became 
a “procession,” she having rowed the two miles in 
nine minutes, forty-three and one-half seconds. 








COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. C. L. Marson. 


OTHING more surely indicates the growth of 
humanity than the constantly increasing desire on 
the part of the well-to-do classes to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the poor, to brighten and enlarge their views of 
life. Especially is this feeling shown in regard to the 
children of the poor. An appeal in their behalf always 
meets with a response more or less generous. And this 
fecling is universal throughout the civilized world. The 
following realistic picture, taken from the columns 
of the “ Pall Mall Budget,” will apply equally well to 
any of our populous cities : 


“ Although the beauties of tiny teniins who wear 

silk dresses, and even of those who wear clean white pina- 
' fores and have apple cheeks, are being daily discovered 
more and more in art and letters, and Christians are begin- 
ning to realize that their Master really meant something 
when he talked of children’s ‘angels always 

the face’ of the Heavenly Father, yet it is a melancholy 
fact that the white-faced and sighing children .of - poor 
quarters in townstill remain comparatively little expounded 
in either. Even science is here not very prophetic. The 
real statistics of infant mortality in poor neizhborh 

are never exactly known, because the landlords in resi 

tne shopkeepers, and the better-off people’s families are all 
counted in, and they servetolower the percentage of deaths. 
One dates not ask after the new-born babies in very poar 
parte, for the question is so often met by the reply, ‘‘ Baby's 
dead, sir;’” and out of thirteen women taken hap-hazard 
ata social gathering, who were asked how many children 
they had, the average answer was, ‘‘ Four alive, sir; buried 
five.” Will society ever understand that there must be 
found an answer to the question, ‘Whoslowall these? | 





‘“* Yet the town baby is an interesting little fellow. He is 
even at first a white and ‘slobbery freshman.’ As he 
grows, which he very rapidly does, rickets and premature 
walking bow his legs somewhat, and his sandy yellow hair is 
seldom in Greenaway order or style. As he sits on the curb- 
stone in the morning, wearing only one garment, and nurs- 
ing his toes, gray with town dirt of course, you might think 
him contented with his fig-box cart; but if you knew him 
better you would be aware that he seldom gives vent to a 
crow, and never laughs those merry peals of light silver 
music which are so inealculably delicious in better-off 
babies. He whips his top with decision, though not with 
gusto. He says ‘Hulloa’ to his friends, and grins, and 
loves to have his dirty little paw shaken in a way that makes 
one think him grown up, and even suspect him to be a 
dwarf posing as a child. At the ageof eight he smokes 
cigarettes and begins to be blasé—too blasé to perform 
catherine-wheels by the side of the trams with his bare- 
legged juniors, whose costume is a shirt (so called), a pair 
of knickerbockers, and one brace tied on with string. 
Still he grows, and his ‘fag’ or cigarette gives way toa 
clay, and he developsa taste for beer and ‘three-ups.’ At 
the age of twelve, he is sometimes past caring to stay in the 
country ; indeed, he will leave it and return to his court, and 
then he steadily grows into that wasted, white-faced, 
city-bred youth, whose very look fills one with despair. 
Then till the end of his days he is bemissionaried by the 
society which has made him what he is, and now is vexed at 
him. Would it not be possible, even under present condi- 
tions, while he is yet young, to tan his pasty skin with sun 
and pure air, and to fatten his thin arms and face with 
home-made bread and country milk? to get that beautiful 
blue-white look in the yellows of his eyes? to teach him 
what cricket really is? and that primroses grow on mossy 
banks, and bluebells in woods? and the thousand’ other 
things he may never otherwise know ? 

‘*His usual taste of country life is the school treat, Heis 
packed, whooping and bobbing, into a train in sultry, dusty 
August, and whizzed over his native ashes to a country or 
suburban place, where he is made to race in sacks and pull 
a rope in a yellow-green field, and is stuffed with boiled tea 
and heavy cake, and sent back worn out and heavy-footed 
to his home (excuse the word!), bearing off a branch of a 
tree and a stomach-ache, and the impression that country 
life is even more racketing than the roar of the town. Why 
could he not go for a week or two und stay in a clean labor- 
er’s cottage and loll under heavily leaved trees, and gather 
double handfuls of cuckoo pints, and learn to screech with 
blades of sword-grass and to catch minnows with pins? 
For five shillings a week and a railway fare, which latter 
even very poor parents can usually pay, the poor boy or 
girl can be handed over to ‘ the kind old nurse,’ and left to 
bask in freshness until even Time seems only a quiet old 
man, and not at allswift,and indignant as he does in towns. 
There is even an association formed and at work feeding 
these draggled lambs in the green pastures. 

‘“¢Last year over a thousand London children were sent 
for three weeks each of genuine country life. They lived 
with rustics and as rustics, and the rerults were most cheer- 
ing. A new Book of Metamorphoses might easily be writ- 
ten out of one-twentieth of the cases, First, health and 
spirits and interests are wonderfully increased ; secondly, 
new habits and ideals of life are introduced into towns; 
thirdly, friendships are formed, which do not stop with the 
weekly subsidy ; fourthly, this is a plan on which the moneys 
of the charitable can be spent without possibillity of harm. 
This is no slight matter, as any one who cares to examine 
into the question of charitable relief will speedily discover. 
Almsgiving very often blesseth him that gives, but. only 
curseth him that takes, and no greater injury is done to the 
poor than to give them injudiciously some of the wealth 
which by right should be paid themin proper wages. Fifthly, 
after a few years of these country holidays, when parents 
shall have seen with theirown eyes Jack and Susan thus 
healthened and made plump and brown, they will incorpor- 
ate ‘three weeksin the country’ asa part of their ideal 
of life. Those who have country relatives will hunt them 
out and get them to take the children, Others will board 
them out in imitationof the society’s work. Their standard 
of comfort will be heightened ; the level at which they will 
‘ consent to live’ will be raised, and maybe even wages will 
therefore rise a little, if that is not a grossly Utopian hope. 
Lastly, children being a wonderful bond of union, being the 
great promoters of unselfishness, these country holidays 
will do much to unite the fast-sundering town-England and 
country-England. This is no small matter, and a hint must 
do duty for much that might and ought to be said on the 
subject, 

* Have the readers of . the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ ever seen 
the sight ef an onion pnt to grow(instead of a hyacinth) 
in a gallipot, in a one-room terement, because human eyes, 
even in the lowest neighborhoods, crave for ‘ something 
green, ye know’? Perhaps if they had they would forgive 
the ,dreadful people on Bank Holiday ‘ who stole all the 
roses and, stocks.’ I wish some artist could have painted 
me some boys I saw playing cricket in a grimy coal-yard, 
their white faces and eager looks showing well in relief 
against the black background. Their wickets were two 
bricks and an old top hat, their bat a clump of dirty wood, 
and their ball a trangtlar corner of brick. One more little 
story, quite true, and perhaps touching. A certain man 
was going to visita poor wretched widow, who had ‘ taken 
up with’ a drunken reprobate, As heclimbed the dark and 
filthy staircase, lighting his way with wax matches, and 
groping along the moldy walito the attic above a fried- 
fish shop where they lived, he heard even in that atmos- 
phere, where gin and sweat, and swearing and putridity 
mingle, a child’s yoice, singing, ‘We thank Thee, O our 
Father, for all bright things and good.’ This was the ( 
deserted and beaten) woman's little daughter, It was 
jatended as eaten 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD. 
Editor Christian Union : 


I read with great interest the article in No. 21 on “The 
Resurrection of the Dead.’? And although I do not like 
the treatment of the subject, [am glad to see it discussed at 
all, because, after opposing for twenty years the doctrine as 
taught in the Apostles’ Creed, and the great standards the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, I had come to the conclusion that the churches holding 
these creeds were opposed to human progress. But now 
comes Lyman Abbott to the front and says, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body.’ He says, ‘ All we 
know or can know about the resurrection isto be gathered 
from a reverent study of revelation.’’? The trouble is that 
revelation means one thing to one and another thing to 
another. It meant the resurrection of the body to the 
orthodox churches all down through the Christian centuries, 
and was incorporated into the creeds by men who could not 
be charged with any Want of “‘ reverent study of revela- 
tion.”” But to Lyman Abbott it means that the body 
is not raised. But what the resurrection body is he con- 
fesses in as many words that he neither knows nor cares to 
know. 

I do not pretend to rely as implicitly on the Scriptures as 
he does, because I think we should have common gense 
enough to know some things of ourselves, or Jesus would 
not have said, ‘‘ Why, even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?’’ Neither do I think that we depend entirely on 
the Scriptures for “‘ all we know or can know”’ on this sub- 
ject ; but, granting that we do, it still remains that. we 
must have the spirit of wisdom and revelation to under- 
stand revealed truth. The demand of the age is that 
every obsolete dogma be eliminated from the creeds, 
and practical truth plainly stated, and that every person 
desiring connection with a church be left free to search for 
truth and believe what to him appears true and right. I 
will state in a few words the result of my own investigation 
on this, to me, very interesting and important subject. 

Man is a trinity—a body, soul, and spirit. The soul is the 
inner germ, the principle of consciousness, that comes from 
God, and is God in man, or divinity in humanity. The 
spirit is to the soul what the body is to both soul and spirit— 
its dwelling-place. It is its spiritual body, through which it 
holds intercourse with spiritual things, as it does with mate- 
Trial things through the instrumentality of the material body. 
These three parts exist in and constitute the human organ- 
ism. Death is simply a chemical change by which the 
material body is separated from the spiritual parts. ** The 
silver cord,’’ Eccl. xii., 6,7 (the magnetic connection bo 
tween the body and spirit), ‘‘is loosed. . . . Then the 
dust’’ (the material body) ‘‘returns to the earth as it was.’’ 
This is death. ‘‘ And the spirit to God who gave it.”” This is 
resurrection ; not ‘‘ of the dead,’’ but ‘‘ from the dead.”’ To 
the same intent is 1 Cor. xv., 38, ‘‘ But God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his own body.”’ 
All organized bodies have their seed or elements of repro- 
duction in themselves. ‘ And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth grass, and herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in’ itself, upon. the 
earth,’ Gen. i., 11. The human organism has within itself 
the elements not only of reproduction, but of immortality. 
And as if that were not enough, we are told, 1 Cor. xy., 44) 
‘Tt is sown a natural (material) body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body and there is (not shall be) 
a spiritual body,’’ confirming what I have already said, that 
the spiritual body is in and part of the human organism, 
and makes immortality possible, as the seed, being in' and 
part of the tree and herb, makes their perpetuity possible. 

Now a word to those whose hope has been weeshes and 
their comfort destroyed by false doctrine. 

Death is not the result of sin, nor an evidence of God’s 
wrath, but a factor in the economy of nature, as necessary 
to the birth of the'spirit into the world of spirits as the open- 
ing of the womb to the birth of the child into this world. 
You do not mourn when your darling child: comes to you 
through the pains of labor; nor should you mourn when by 
a natural death the beloved spirit is ‘““born to an undying 
life.” Neither should you mourn as if your dear‘departed 
was to lie ir the dark and cheerless grave till the'last day, 
whenever that may be; for only the earthly part goes’ to 
the grave, and the soul and spirit go immediately to their 
spirit home totake the position for which their acquirements 
here have fitted them ; and you are to think of them as living 
in areal world, as real to the spirit as this world is to you, 
and their filial affections not changed but intensified by 
their freedom from earthly conditions. Ignorance is man’s 
worst enemy, and subjects him to fear end torment.’ But 
true religion and science are in perfect harmony, and give a 
fréedom and happiness to the mind worthy of the Infinite 
Mind from which they emanate. But this does not come from 
the universities, but’ from God to every soul who seeks it. 
“They shall be all taught of God.’’ To those who are thus 
taught, death and the grave have noterrors, but, as yonder 
sun rises and ‘‘ shines moreand more unto the perfect day,”’ 
so shall the divinely taught soul progress from the moment 
it is released from the body by the kindly hand of death. 
This is the resurrection to which Paul sought to attain. 

Cuicaco, Ill, R. Neeny. 


This view of the resurrection has much to commend 
it. It is substantially the view of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. But to those who do not accept Swedenborg as 
an inspired prophet, it can only be regarded as.a prob 
able hypothesis; for it is not capable of a scientific 
demonstration, nor is it taught by revelation, though 
not inconsistent with what revelation teaches on this 
subject 
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OVERWORK IN SCHOOL. 


The large public meeting convened last 
week in Exeter Hall, and presided over by 
Lord Shaftesbury, to protest against over- 
pressure in elementary schools, was not held 
an hour too soon. It was not intended as, 
nor turned into, an attack on education, but 
was really the opposite, being an attempt to 
‘prevent interference with that healthy con- 
dition of body on the part of the scholars 
which is essential to mental cultivation, and 
without which all the learning in the world is 
little worth. Sufficient evidence has by this 
time been accumulated to show that the dan- 
ger protested against is no imaginary one. 
An inquest was recently held on a boy at 
West Bromwich, who was driven to commit 
suicide through mental trouble, brought on 
by thoughts of his examination, and over- 
work in preparing for it. The School Inspec- 
tor for Southwark reported, not long ago, 
that fourteen certificated female teachers in 
his district had broken down from overwork 
under the new ‘code, and that two of them 
had died. A case is now, says Mr. Mundella, 
being inquired into, in which a boy has be- 
come insane, in consequence, as his mother 
alleges, of overwork at one of the schools of 
«the London School Board. In. another case, 
of a girl’s death at Egham last month, the 
verdict of the jury was that the ‘ deceased 
died from inflammation of the brain from 
overwork at school and lessons at home.” 
The medical men of Bradford have drawn 
attention to the extraordinary fact displayed 
in the ‘returns of the Registrar-General, that 
since the Education Act came into force, the 
deaths from water on the brain among chil- 
dren of school age had increased twenty per 
cent., and from inflammation fifty per cent. 
These facts have produced a marked impres- 
sion, as was manifested at a recent conference 
on the subject in one of the committee-rooms 
of the House of Commons, presided over by 
such a friend of education as Professor Tho- 
rold Rogers, M.P., and attended by such ad- 
vanced politicians as Messrs. Collings, Bar- 
ran, Hopwood, G. Palmer, and Isaac Holden. 
But the strongest words spoken on thesubject 
have been uttered by members of the medical 
profession—the sentinels who stand ever on 
the watch to detect the stealthy approach of 
We ravages vl disease. Not once or twice, 
but many times now, have they pointed out 
that we are sapping the strength of the 
growing generation by our educational 
methods. ‘This warning has come inthe loud- 
est tones from those members of the profes- 
sion whose sad province itis to minister to 
minds diseased and intellects unhinged, At 
the Exeter Hall meeting, Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
the well-known specialist, bore personal testi- 
mony to “‘ the direful effect of the overpres- 
sure.” Dr. Clouston, of the Morningside 
Asylum, Edinburgh, in a pamphlet noticed 
by us in thebe columns, wrote in the strongest 
way of the irreparable mischief wrought on 
girls by the driving competition of schools, 
Dr. Crichton Browne, late superintendent of 
the West Riding Lunatic Asylum, confirmed 
the dismal view taken. Dr. Clifford Albutt, 
of Leeds, read a paper last autumn before a 
scientific association, in which he pointed out 
that the present system of examinations was 
telling disastrously on the nation’s health ; 
and Mr. Pridgin Teale, M.A., the celebrated 
surgeon of the same town, in a similiar ad- 
dress, spoke in similiar terms. These medi- 
cal men have nothing to gain by their testi- 
mony, and;‘we ought to listen tothem. Their 
remarks, are applicable to private as well as 
“public schools ; but as regards the former, 
parents have the | physical welfare of their 
children in their own keeping. It is in the 
public schools that the health of the child is 
made subservient to the fulfillment of the 
code, and the Exeter Hall meeting was really 
® prayer for mercy to be shown in these 
schools, Whatis most needed is the absolute 
prohibition of ‘‘ home lessons,’’ the withhold- 
ing of delicate children from examination 
altogether, and the classification of children 
‘in their work, not according to age, but ac- 
cording to ability. The best proof that these 
demands are based on a solid foundation is 
found in Mr. Mundella’s; somewhat tardy 
consent to adopt at least a part of them.— 
[Christian World. 








BARTHOLDI’S MODEL. 


At the dinner given in Paris recently in 
honor of the completion of the Bartholdi 
Statue the following incident was related by 
one of the guests, Senator Bozerian: He 
told how, a few days after he had become 
acquainted with Bartholdi, the sculptor 
invited him to the opera. ‘* On entering the | P 
box,’’? said Mr. Bozerian, ‘‘I noticed an old| and 


fell upon her face I turned to Bartholdi ana 
exclaimed : ‘ Why, there is your model of the 
Statue of Liberty!’ ‘Yes,’ was the quiet 
reply, ‘that is my mother.’ So, my Ameri- 
can friends,’? continued the Senator, with 
much feeling, ‘‘ Bartholdi is sending you not 
only a work of art, but the likeness, reju- 
venated and modified to suit the subject, of 
his beloved mother. And it seems to me that 
when the future generations of the New 
World sing the praises of our great sculptor 
they will admire in him not only the 
grandiose artist, but also the affectionate son, 
and they will not fail to discover in the 
mighty Colossus of New York this remarka- 
ble example of filial piety blended with this 
powerful conception of Liberty.” Bar- 
tholdi’s eyes were filled with tears as M. 
Bozerian sat down, and M. de Lesseps, who 
is as susceptible as a woman to all that re- 
lates to the family circle, expressed the 
unanimons sentiment of the table when, with 
evident fullness of heart, he thanked the 
speaker for this new Tevelation of the artist 
and his work. 








BUDDHIST PARABLE OF THE PROD- 
IGAL SON. 


A certain man had a son, who went away 
into a far country. There he became miser- 
ably poor. The father, however, grew rich, 
and accumulated much gold and treasure, 
and many storehouses and elephants. But 
he tenderly loved his lost son, and secretly 
lamented that he had no one to whom to 
leave his palaces and suvernas at his death. 
After many years, the poor man, in search 
of food and clothing, happened to come to 
the country where his father had great pos- 
sessions. And when he was afar off his 
father saw him, and reflected thus in his mind: 
“Tf I at once acknowledge my son, and give 
him my gold and treasures, I shall do him a 
great injury, He is ignorant and undisci- 
plined, he is poor and brutalized. With one 
of such miserable inclinations, ’twere better 
to educate the mind little by little. I will 
make him one of my hired servants.’’ Then 
the son, famished and in rags, arrived at the 
door of his father’s house, and, seeing a great 
throne upraised and many followers doing 
homage to him who sat upon it, was awed by 
the pomp and the wealth around. Instantly 
he fled once more to the highway. ‘ This,’’ 
he thought, ‘‘is the house of the poor man, 
If I stay at the palace of the King perhaps 
I shall be thrown into prison.”’ Then the 
father sent messengers after the son, who 
was caught and brought back, in spite of 
his cries and lamentations. When he 
reached his father’s house he fell down 
fainting with fear, not recognizing his 
father, and believing he was about to suffer 
some cruel punishment. The father ordered 
his servants to deal tenderly with the poor 
man, and sent two laborers of his own rank 
of life to engage him as a servant on the es- 
tate. They gave him a broom and a basket, 
and engaged him to clean up the dung-heap 
at a double wage. From the window of his 
palace the rich man watched his son at his 
work ; and, disguising himself as a poor man 
and covering his limbs with dust,and dirt, he 
approached his son, and said: ‘‘ Stay here, 
good man, and I will provide you with food 
and clothing. You are honest—you are in- 
dustrious. Look upon me as your father,” 
After many years, the father felt his end ap- 
proaching, and he summoned his son and the 
officers of the King and announced to them 
the secret that he had so long kept. The 
poor man was really his son who had wan- 
dered away from him, and now that he was 
conscious of his former debased condition, 
and was able to appreciate and retain vast 
wealth, he was determined to hand over to 
him his entire treasure. The poor man was 
astonished at this sudden change of fortune, 
but overjoyed at meeting his father once 
more. The parables of Buddha are reported 
in the Lotus of the perfect law to be veiled 
from the ignorant by means of an enigmatic 


form of language. The rich man of this 
parable, with his throne adorned by flowers 
and garlands of jewels, is announced to he 
Tirthagata, who dearly loves all his children, 
and has prepared for them vast spiritual 
treasures. But each son of Tirthagata has 
miserable inclinations. He prefers the dung- 
heap to the peafl Mani. To teach sucha 
man Tirthagata is obliged to employ inferior 
agents, the monk and the ascetic, and to wean 
him by degrees from the lower objects of 
desire. When he speaks himself he is forced 
to veil much of his thought, as it would not 
be understood. His sons feel no joy on 
learning spiritual things. Little by little 
must their minds be trained and disciplined 
for higher truths.—([Lillie, in Popular Life of 
Buddha. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


—Commencement week at Amherst, Mass., began 
on Sunday, June 29; baccalaureate sermon by the 
President ; an address before the Hitchcock Society of 
Religious: Inquiry was deliveted by the Rev. Asa F. 
Fish, of San Francisco, in the evening. The Hyde 
prize exhibition was given on Monday afternoon ; 
Kellogg prize speaking on Monday evening ; Class-Day 
exercises on Tuesday ; Alumni Association meeting was 
held on the morning of Wednesday, and commence- 
ment exercises in College Hall at 10 A. a. 

—Ciass-Day at Yale was a day of keen enjoyment 
to participants and visitors. The class poem was de- 
livered by Edward Wells, Jr., of Peekskill ; the class 
oration was delivered by, Henry Milton Wolfe, of 
Chicago, his subject being ‘“‘The Demands of. the 
Practicai.” The sixtieth anniversary exercises of Yaie 
Law School were held on the afternoon of the 24th. The 
oration, by Governor Hoadly, of Ohio, was on ‘ Codi- 
fication in the United States ;’ in spiteof its length it4 
received the closest attention from the audience. At 
the meeting of the graduates, held in the Alumni Hall, 
Professor Benjamin D. Silliman, of the class of '24,-was 
chosen chairman ; he made a short address in which he 
urged the necessity that the faculty of the rellege should, 
be more liberally compensated. In the report dis. 
- tributed among the alumni the following is worthy of 
note: “A new method of studying’ political economy 
by topics, introduced during the year, made it neces- 
sary that each student in the optional clags should have 
in his possession for free use a collection of authors on 
the subjects of which that science treats. To avoid the 
expense which the purchase of such a' collection by 
each member of the class would occasion, a. ‘Loan Li- 
brary of Political Economy’ has been procured.” A 
number of gentlemen have assisted to egtablish this li- 
brary. The corporation have ordered that im and after the 
year 1885, candidates for admission to the freshman class 
shall be required to pass an examination in French and 
German ; they must be able to translate at sight easy 
selections in prose; the candidate ig at liberty to select 
the language in which he desires to be examined. Some 
reduction has been made in Greek and Latin to balance 
this requisition for the necessary standard for admission. 
French and German will also’occupy ‘a. portion of the 
time of the students throughout the freshman and scph- 
omore year. Fifty thousand dollars’ have been given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Lawrence,’of New York, for 
the erection of a dormitory as a memorial to their 
son, the late Thomas Garner Lawrence; this build- 
ing will furnish roomg for , about, eighty. Mr. 
Elbert B. Monroe, the late Rev. T. Morgan, and the 
late Dr. Samuel Wells Williams ‘have made liberal gifts 

to the college. There have been, during the past year, 
4n the Scientific School 213 students, this being the high- 
est number reached ‘for a long period. Alt the close of 
the alumni meeting the bronze statue of Professor Silli- 
man was unveiled; the presentation was made hy 
Professor U. Shepard, of Yale; the eulogy on Professor 
Silliman was delivered by Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University.’ Commencement €xercises werb held onJupe J 
25, the heat was intense, | and as it Was raining very hard 
at the ‘time’ the audience were ass@tabling, everything 
seemed combined to make the pfésemt commencement 
exercises ve; but the: bright; earnest faces of the 
stadetts, their thorough devotion {their themes, the 
interdst of. their classmates and ‘of their dear mothers, 

others, and relatives of the sterner sex assembled, 
combined to dispel the feeling of diseomfort.. The vale- 
dictory was delivered by Gustave Frederick Gruener, of 
New Haven. Theexercises of the. Scientific School were 
well attended. The Law School reception was held in 
the evening, and was very brilliant. This is the first 
time, since members of the corporation have . heen 
elected from the alumni, that there has been a contest 
of any consequence. Differences arising ip the manage- 
ment of the Winchester Observatory resulted in an op- 
position to the re- election of Mason Young, of New 
York. The opposition.centered on. Mr. Bennett, a 
graduate of the Scientific School, and it, was urged. in 
his behalf that the Scientific School was entitled to 
representation in the corporation. Active electioneering 
has.been going on for the last two mon A larger 
vote than usual has been polled. Mr. om was 
elected by a small majority. 

—Class-Day at Wesleyan University ee held June 
23. ‘The trustees of the college ‘met on ‘the 24th. The 
financial exhibit shows that, 
valued at $400,000; there: igi 
the collége receipts this year 
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and the endowment fund’ has been seriously impaired. 
The trustees havé decided that the utmost economy and 
retrenchment is necessary in all directions; it will be 
necessary to make a reduction of $5,000 outside of the 
salaries of the faculty. Mr, Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, 
was re-elected President of the Board. By the favorable 
decision in the Hollis will case the college will ultimate- 
ly receive about $75,000. The commencement exercises 
were held on the 26th ; the exercises were held ‘in the 
Methodist church ; the heavy rain falling at the’ time 
reduced the numbers in attendance. A reception was 
held in the evening at the house of President Beach, in 
High Street. 

—About 1,000 persons were in town for the com- 
mencement exercises at Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y. Theclassivy was planted on the 23d. The alumni 
meeting.of. the college was held on the 24th, in the 


chapel ; Judge Bennett, of Chicago, acted as President. 


The Rev. George Alexander, of the University Place 
Presbyterian Church, New’ York, was elected trustee by 
‘a majority ‘of 392 votes; Dr. Alexander represents the 
anti-Potterelement. The resignation of President Potter 
was received by the trustees; a resolution was passed 
unanimously, commending his administration and say- 
ing that he had left the college richer and with a higher 
grade of seholarship than when he undertook the presi- 
dency. 

| =;"Phé commencement address before trustees, alumni, 
and friends of Lafayette College, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
was delivered on June 24, by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Lud- 
low, of Brooklyn, pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church., The inauguration of Dr. Knox as President of 
the college was made a most interesting occasion. John 
I, Blair, of Blairstown, N. J., has made a gift to Lafay- 
ette College of $15,000 for the purchase of a residence 
for the new President. 

—The Alumni Association at Harvard College have 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Phillips Brooks, Boston; Vice-Presidents, 
Joseph H. Choate, New York; Francis J. Child; Cam- 
bridge ; Manning F. Force, Cincinnati; Henry Q. Bige- 
low, Boston ; William C. Endicott, Salem ; Nathaniel 
H. Morrison, Baltimore ; Horace H. Furness, Philadel- 
phia; Horace Davis, San Francisco; John Quincy 
Adams, Quincy ; Leverett Saltonstall, Newton, The 
Directors are as follows: Samuel A. Green, Boston ; 
Theodore Lyman, Brookline ; Henry S. Russell, Boston ; 
Charles E. Norton, Cambridge; William Brandtstarer, : 
Cambridge ; Arthur Lincoln, Hingham ; Francis M. 
Weld, New York. §. Lothrop Thorndike, of Cam- 
bridge, was elected Treasurer, and Henry Parkman, 
Boston, Secretary. The overseers of the University have 
made the following appointments: Francis H. Williams, 
instructor in materia medica ; Joseph W. Warren, M.D., 
instructor in experimental therapeautics ; Franklin Dex- 
ter, instructor in histology.. The following honorary 
degrees were bestowed: The degree of LL.D. -upon 
James Russell Lowell, Francis James Child, of Cam- 
bridge ; Simon Newcomb, of Washington, and Richard 
Clouerhouse Jebb, of Glasgow, Scotland ; the degree of 
D. -D, upon James Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, 
end Joh Farwell’ Moors, of Greenfield: the degree of 
M.A. upon William Greene Binney. The degree of 
A.B., out of course, was conferred upon Charles 
‘Frederick. Heywood, of the class of ’48, and Will- 
iam Ashley Blodgett, of the class of ’82. Governor 
Robinson and staff and Lieutenant-Governor Ames 
visited the college. At the alumni dinner William 
G. Russell presided. Mr. Russell showed his sympathy 
‘with the views of Charles Francis Adams on the subject, 
of the study of Greek aud Latin. President Eliot made 
a shortand practical speech in which he said: ‘‘ During 
the past year there has been more friction between the 
students of the college and the authorities than in any 
year since, | have stood in this place. The difficulties 
have arisen chiefly in connection with intercollegiate 
athletic sports; which are now conducted with a keen 
competition quite unknown ten years ago. Athletic 
sports in getieral are of great service to the students 
physically and ‘morally ; but they easily run into ex- 
cesses which are:dangerousand unmannerly. In trying 
to repress the abuse, while saving the use, the general 
rule of liberty, has been temporarily departed from ; but 
it is only temporarily. Graduates and undergraduates 
may be-assured that the faculty will not-lose sight of 
its fundaméntal) ‘moral purpose. ‘The’ récent extension 
of the eleétive systém to’ the freshinan year, by a de- 
¢isive majority in T. college faculty—by far;the most 
important event of th everriift pliés new evidence that 
‘the faculty adheres with firm conviction to the general 
method of discipline which has for some years charac- 
terized the university. In afew years it will be fair to 
ask what the fruits are of the new methods. I think I 
begin to see them in the pulpit, at the bar, in literature 
and \s¢ience, and last, but not least,, in public life.” At/ 
the Phi Beta Kappa Sociéty Theodore Lyman was 
elected President ; Vice-President; J. B. Thayer. 

_—The Board’ of ‘Trusteds’ of Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N.. ¥., received. a communication signed by. the 


members of the faculty, stating that they had come to 


the conclusion that the administration of President Dar- 
ling, as President of Hamilton College, is a failure ; that 
there is no vigor in administering the internal affairs of 
the College, and that he does not command the respect 
or confidence of the students; the College is now run- 
ning hap-hazard, and that it should no longer remain 
under its present administration. The graduating exer- 
cises were held on the 26th; the class numbered fifty. 
General John Knox, Charles A. Hawley, and the Rey. 
Dr. B. Hudson were chosen to fill vacancies in the per- 
manent Board of Trustees. There will be an adjourned 
meeting of the Board on October 1, to consider the 
question of college administration. The President of 
the College is now without the veto power, yet while 
having but one vote he is held accountable, in the 
minds of students and patrons, for all the decisions of 
all the faculty, whether acceptable to him or not. A 
change will be made in this particular. 

—The semi-centennial reunion of the class of ’34 of 
Harvard was held at the Parker House Wednesday 
evening. The Hon. Joseph H. Williams, of Augusta, 
Me., entertained eleven of his classmates at dinner. 
Those present were Mr. Williams, Dr. B. E. Cotting, of 
Roxbury, Thomas Cushing, of Boston, the Rev. H. F. 
Harrington, of New Bedford, Dr. Joseph Sargent, of 
Worcester, Samuel L. Felton and Isaac Hinckley, of 
Philadelphia, Drs. John Randall and Henry Blanchard; 
of Boston, Henry Gassett, of Weymouth, Charles 
Mason, of Fitchburg, Hiram Wellington, of Boston, 

—The graduation exercises of the Free Institute of 
Worcester, Mass., occurred Thursday of last week. 
After the reading of abstracts of the theses of the mem- 
bers of the graduating class, an address on business 
manhood was delivered by Hon. E. C. Fitz, of Boston. 
The speaker set forth in a practical, sensible manner, 
with no effort at literary ornamentation, the conditions 
of a successful business career, and the importance of 
great business enterprises. Integrity, sagacity, fore- 
sight, and industry were pointed out as the chief virtues 
necessary to success; and in closing he claimed that 
the man of trained mind has great advantages over 
those devoid of such. training in obtaining, if not 
wealth, ‘‘that which is better; viz., business man- 
hood,” 

—The directors of the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory in Philadelphia have elected Dr. Edward 
Brooks President of the Faculty of that institution, to 
succeed the late Professor J. W. Shoemaker. who 
founded the school eleven years ago. Dr. Brooks was 
for many years President of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, at Millersville, and has a national 
reputation as the author of numerous valuable text- 
books, 

—Commencement exercises at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., were concluded on the 26th, Class-Day 
was celebrated in the new building on the 25th ; there 
was a large crowd of people present during the entire 
week ; ‘all expressed themselves pleased with the im- 
provements in the college, and the interest manifested 
by the students in their college work. Thé commence- 
ment exercises were held in Roberts’s Opera-House, and 
were attended by the faculty, the corporation of the 
college, the Governor of Connecticut, and several of the 
members of the Legislature. Dinner was served at the 
Allyn House; there were about 200 guests. At the 
President’s reception, held in the evening, people of 
noted positions in the State were present. The trustees 
at their annual meeting elected Professor Johnson to the 
chair of English literature ; they also decided to erect a 
house for President Smith on the college grounds, not 
to exceed in cost $17,500. The new President, J.. Will- 
iamson Smith, is most popular, both among the stu- 
dents and the faculty ; he has succeeded”in winning 
friends for the college in the city, and has established a 
relationship between the two that never before existed. 
He is a man broad in his views, and so far has proved 
that he is the right man in the right place. 

—Dr. George Magaun, for many years President. of 
Tona College at Grinnell, lowa, has tendered his resigna- 
tion. 

—The commencement exercises at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa,, began on June 26. The valedictory was 
delivered by D. B. Jones, of Concord, Del.; the oration 
before the Alumni Association was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. William A, Snively, of Brooklyn. The trustees 
have opened the college to women on the same terms as 
to men ; this is the first step of the kind taken by any 
‘college in Pennsylvania. Ground was broken in the 
campus for the new Bosler memorial library hall ; {it is 
‘erécted ‘as a memorial to the late James W. Bosler, of 
Carlisle, by his widow, and will cost $50,000 

—At the commencement exercises of Graylock Insti- 
‘tute, Williamstown, Mass., the Rev. Dr. Aubrey, of Lon- 
don, England., author of ‘‘ The National and Domestic 
‘History of England,” delivered theaddress, ‘‘ Practica) 
‘Hints on Study and Self-Formation ’ was thesubject of 
the address and the speaker held the attention of the 
audience throughout his discourse, which he enlivened 





by many, illustrative incidents. Dr. Aubrey is at present 
a guest of the Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, |. 
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TWO DETECTIVE STORIES. 


Our English detective is the exact contrary 

of his French confrere. He does not wear 

uniform, but he might just as well do so, for 

his appearance and dress proclaim him to be 
what he is quite as plainly as if he was clad 

like X142 of the force. He is a well-meaning, 

intelligent fellow; but both his want of 
training and the system under which he has 
to work quite unfit him for the detection of 
any crime which is hidden in mystery. I re- 
member, some years ago, being on a Visit to 
a country house where the jewel-case of a 
lady, visitor was stolen. It was quite safe 
when the owner had finished dressing for 
dinner ; but a couple of hours later her maid 
missed it, and gave the alarm. Search was 
made—it is neodless to say, in vain. The 
house was full of visitors, many of whom 
had brought with them their own valets and 
ladies’ maids, besides which there was a 
large staff of servants belonging to the house 
itself. A telegram was despatched to Scot- 
land Yard the next morning; and in due 
time two detective officers arrived from Lon- 
don. They examined the room from which 
the jewel-box had been taken; questioned, 
and, as a natural consequence, set by the 
ears, all the servants of the house, as well as 
those of the different visitors ; made inquiries 
at the neighboring railway station about the 
travelers who had left the place during the 
last few days; and, finally, took their depart} 
ure, leaving matters exactly where they were 
—where they have remained to the present 
day, and where they are likely to remain for 
all time. 

As a comparison with the foregoing, { may 
mention a case of a very similar kind which 
I once witnessed in Paris. A friend of mine, 
living with his wife, daughter, and a male 
and female servant au second of a large old- 
fashioned house, found one morning that all 
his plate had been stolen. It was quite safe 
when the family went to bed the previous 
night; but in the morning it had vanished. 
He communicated with the police; and an 
elderly gentleman, who looked like the man- 
ager or one of the head clerks of a bank, was 
sent to the house. Neither the concierge nor 
any one else had the slightest idea who the 
individual was. He came ostensibly to see 
my friend on some business, and only told 
him what this business really was. He came 
again the next day, and the following four or 
five days, making his visits purposely when 
my friend and all his family were out, so as to 
have an excuse, while awaiting their return, 
of talkingeto the servants, or of wasting a 
quarter of an hour in the concierge’s den. 
He managed to ingratiate himself with this 
latter individual; and in the course of the 
next few weeks, during which time he still 
paid occasional visits, ostensibly to my 
friend, became quite intimate with the 
servant. It ended in the concierge being 
arrested one fine day on a charge of having 
stolen the plate. This was brought about 
partly by something the detective had seen 
in the concierge’s room, but chiefly on account. 
ef what he had heard at a place wherea 
number of the agents or brokers for stolen 
goods used to congregate for business, and 
to which the detective went in the character 
of a thief. The crime was thus discovered, 
and the thief was duly punished.—[Cham- 


_. ber’s Journal. 








GEORGIA YELLOW PINE. 


The ‘‘Southern Merchant,” a trade jour- 
nal published in Baltimore, says: ‘‘ People 
who are not directly identified with the lum- 
ber trade have no idea of the enormous pro- 
duction of lumber in the Southern States. 
But, large as it is, ita development is almost 
in infancy, and with proper disposal of capi- 
tal and energy there can be no limit placed 
to production, At present the market is 
somewhat overstocked because of the diffi- 
culties and exorbitant cost of transportation. 
But these, in time, will be overcome; and 
the South will furnish the world. with full 
supply of lumber—particularly of hard and 
fine woods. Pine wood has not generally 
been considered in the latter category, but 
the Georgia yellow pine is now in high 
favor as the best of our native woods 
for fine interior work.’’ The “Southern 
Merchant’ proceeds to state that the lumber 
business of Atlanta is enormous, the claim 
being made that this city will soon be the 
largest market south of Baltimore. Whether 
Atlanta becomes the great market for this 
product or not, it is piain that every foot of 
pine in the State willsoon have arising value, 
and that the business of sawing and shipping 
lumber will increase year by year, untilit be- 
comes of immense proportions and timber 
lands be in sharp request. The days of val- 


ueless timber are passing away ; and our ob- 
ject in writing this article is to induce holders 
of pine lands not to permit waste or to sell 
their landsforasong. The country willsoon 
take all the yellow pine that we can prepare 
for market, and each succeeding year will 
then add to the value of the standing prod- 
uct. ‘There need be no haste in the market- 
ing of pine timber, for every year reduces the 
quantity of white, pine and increases the 
value of yellow pine.—[Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 
stitution. 


JEFFERSON’S TEN RULES OF LIFE. 

The following rules for practical life were 
given by Mr. Jefferson ina letter of advice 
to his namesake, Thomas Jefferson Smith, 
in 1825: 1.. Never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day. 2. Never trouble 
others for what you can do yourself. 3. 
Never spend your money before you have it. 
4, Never buy what you do not want because 
it is cheap. 5. Pride costs us more than 
hunger, thirst, and cold. 6, We never re 
pent of having eaten too little. 7. Nothing is 
troublesome that we do willingly. 8. How 
much pain have those evils cost us which 
never happened! 9. Take things always by 
their smooth handles. 10. When angry, 
count ten before you speak; if very angry, 
count a hundred. 


FINANCIAL. 


The semi-annual reports of the three 
Vanderbilt roads—the Lake Shore, the 
Michigan Central, and the Canada South- 
ern—together with the effect produced by 
their exhibits, have constituted the leading 
feature of the market for the week, 
although prices have been marked for 
their irregularity. The Lake Shore has 
paid, for several years, quarterly divi- 
dends of two per cent; last year and the 
year before, the company, taking the ag- 
gregat» of its year’s earnings, showed in 
both years eight per cent. earned, although 
for the first six months of each of these 
years it fell short of the dividends. paid. 
This six months report shows that the 
company has earned only about $1,000,- 
000 for its stock, which is equal to the two 
per cent. which it paid in the first quarter, 
leaving nothing for this second quarter ; 
yet the board of direction has declared a 
one and one-half per cent. dividend, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has not earned 
it. This, together with the open publication 
ofits report, frankly confessing its deficit, 
but trusting tothe second half of the year 
to make it up, has naturally had the effect 
to severely depress the price of the stock , 
the decline for the week is about twelve 
to fourteen per cent., and even then 
there seems but little disposition to buy 
the shares. The Michigan Central and 
Canada Southern reports exhibit noth- 
ing for dividends, and the additional de- 














has imparted a heavy tone to most of the 
more speculative stocks. 

We madein these columns, a short time 
ago, the prediction that the Vanderbilt 
roads would make a poor showing. It 
seemed inevitable, with the opening of the 
new trunk lines to Chicago, that the old 
roads would suffer from competition 
with them. The building of the West 
Shore Railway was utterly needless 
and foolish ; the enterprise was conceived 
with the purpose of striking at Vanderbilt 
and forcing him to buy the road,; but he 
gave notice, before it was finished, that he 
would not buy up any more new enter- 
prises. The Nickle Plate, sd called, com- 
peting with Lake Shore, was purchased 
by the Lake Shore at his dictation ; but he 
stopped short with this ; and the result is 
that West Shore is now in bankruptcy, and 
all the through lines out of New York are 


York Central report, published two weeks 
ago, showed the effect of this new ‘‘ thorn 
in its side,” for it is not only competing 
for through traffic with the West Shore, 
but, at many points, for local traffic also, 
and the testis asevere one. The Vander- 
bilt reports are not, however,characteristic ! ¥. 
of the railway reports either West or 
Southwest. The Missouri Pacific Railway 
exhibits, in its semi-annual showing, net 
earnings, in excess of the corresponding 
period of last year, of some $300,000 ‘or 
more. ’ 





pression caused by such a state of things Be " 


sufferir.g from its competition. The New | Sash in Banks, 


The report of the St. Paul road, though 


not yet published, we understand, while}, 


showing a small falling off in gross earn- 
ings, will show nearly $500,000 net inc rease 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Co., which is a coal carrier—notwithstand- 
ing the coal combination has curtailed the 
mining production each month for four 
months in succession—has just declared a 
two per cent. quarterly dividend, besides 
showing a surplus, and with the best half 
oi the year before it ; yet, notwithstanding 
these favorable conditions in the West 
and Southwest, we have undergone a 
gradual shrinkage, during the week, in 
values, both in the stock and bond markets. 
The exceptions, in the former, are the 
Missouri Pacific, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wana & Western, and the Western 
Union Telegraph stocks. The shrinkage 
in the bond market has been in the 
higher-priced securities ; some of the real 
good bonds have fallen in price from 
five to ten per cent. during the week—the 
result of the sheerest fright and timidity, 
and not from any urgent reason or neces- 
sity, Investors are sacrificing their prop- 
erties from a scared state of mind, asa 
flock of sheep all follow a leader, senseless 
distrust having taken possession of them. 
The same sellers will all be flocking to 
buy back, we venture to say, within three 
months at an advance of ten to twenty 
per cent. above their sales. Such, how- 
ever, is human nature, and just at this 
time Wall Street is seeing a good deal of 
it. We can only repeat our last week’s 
advice: Wise men will make other men’s 
weaknessess and necessities their oppor- 
tunity, and purchase, while they may, of 
these good bargains. 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase.... 


Specie, increase................5 4,469,800 
Legal tenders, devrease........ 2,700 
Deposits, increase,............. 5,460,200 
Reserve, increase.............. 8,101,550 


them extraordinarily strong. The Foreign 
Exchange market is weak, and gold ship- 
ments this way are almost assured. Im- 
ports are very light, and exports very 
heavy, showing the drift of our foreign 
commerce to be set, again, strongly in 
our favor. 
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GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
f Pacitic Junction or Omaha 
DENVER, 

or via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 
necting in in Union ts at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Lineto 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
— not oy od the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
be ry urchased via -., Great 

Through Lin Line, to al Us Health and P 
ria of ‘West and South-West, seaieaene 
the Bionntasne of COLORADO, the Valley of the 


Yosemi 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic, 


HOME-GEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct te 
the heart of the Go" Soveaanae and Railroad Lands in 
ansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 


Territory. 
It is known as the t THROUGH a CAR. ar 
ef America, and is universally admitted 
Finest Equipped Railroad in the World? fx> 
classes of Trave!. 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Ralil- 
road ‘Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixwnty-first Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the First day of 


JANUAR 


CASH CAPITAL, -_ - 


Y, 1884. 


$3,000,000.00 


Reserved for Unearned Premiums, | ° ; . ° ° 2,;497,634.00 
Reserved for Unpaid Losses _and Claims, ° ° . . 327,877.04 
Net Surplus, ° ° . . 1,667, 240, 07 


CASH ASSETS, - . : 


$7,48 492,75 751.11 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Bonds an 
United st States ston et Stocks being 
Bank an itocks and 
State aed ay ote ote ay value), 


Interest due on {st of Jan 
Premiums uncollected and in din hands of?Agents, 


, H. WASHBURN, hee 
W. SIORLOW, Ass’t Seo’s, 


ng first ign on Real Estate (worth $2. 812, 300) 
Bonds (market value) - - 
Loans on Stocks. fy bt. on demand (market value of Collaterals, $620, 288 78), 


Sa8z5 
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382 


+ 90 
228s 
|= 
@ 


Toms $7,492, 751.31 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
D. A. BALD. Vice-Pres’t. 
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GERMAN LEGENDS. 


Though Germany has been more fully ex- 
plored in this direction than almost any other 
country, it still possesses peculiar attractions 
for the collector. The peasantry in the cen- 
ter and south are more easily accessible than 
English farm laborers, and their minds are 
more richly stored with the wisdom and fool- 
ishness of the past. Not that they are more 
superstitious ; the ancient rite has become a 
mere game, and the charm a jest; the old 
story is told oftener than not with an incred- 
ulous smile; but even the middle-aged are 
not afraid that you will laugh at them for 
talking about such matters, andthe aged 
love to dwell upon them, together with the 
other memories of their youth. Every dis- 
trict, too, has its own peculiar character. 
In Last Friesland the legends are dark, 
stern, et times tragic; even when heathen in 
their origin, they have been remolded by the 
spirit of a firm Protestant faith. _ In Centra) 
Germany they are brighter and more humor- 
ous, occasionally more grotesque ; the deep- 
est note they touch is a certain pensive ten- 
derness, and hardly a trace of conscious 
Christianity is to be found among them, 
though here and there the memory of a saint 
now forgotten in the district may We found in 
a strange combination with other materials. 
In the Austrian Alps, again, they are more 
graceful, imaginative, pathetic, and almost 
invariably strongly colored by Catholicism. 
Thus the Frau Berchta or Frau Hobie of other 
districts here becomes the Wife. of Pilate, 
to whom popular fancy has assigned asad but 
not ignoble fate in the other world. As she 
confessed the truth and yet was not baptized, 
her spirit is doomed to wander through 
the earth till the Judgment Day, and to 
her the souls of all unbaptized children are 
gathered. Of summer nights she leads them 
through the corn and flax fields, where they 
pluck off the mildewed ears and the harmful 
insects, and bear them away in their little 
pitchers ; but in winter, particularly about 
Christmas-time, the strange procession will 
sometimes pass through a village in which 
an inconsolate mother Gwells, and then a 
little hand will tap at the window, and when 
the mourner looks out she will see her child, 
no longer the baby they carried to the church- 
yard six months ago, but a little bright-eyed 
thing who, if it had a living body, one would 
take to be three or four years old. Yet she 
knows at once that it is her own, and it 
says, ‘‘ Mother, you must stop crying. ‘All 
your tears fallinto my pitcher ; it has grown 
so heavy that I can scarcely carry it; and 
they drip down on my clothes and make them 
so cold and cumbersome that I can’t keep up 
with the rest.’’ If the mother glances down 
the street she will see a form so bright “ that 
you might have taken it for Our Lady’s,”’ 
with a throng of little children crowding 
around her, “‘as if they loved her.’’—[Satur- 
day Review. 


OROWN JEWELS ON SHOW. 


The Crown jewels, previous to their disper- 
sion by an auctioneer, are on show at the 
Exposition de Bijouterie Parisienne, in the 
Salle de Etats Louvre. Mr. Grévy and Mme. 
Wilson were at the private view. The Grown 
jewels are in an octagonal niche draped with 
velvet, and the stand on which they are 
placed is one of three tiers surmounted by a 
glass case, and protected by an iron railing. 
As the President and his daughter approached 
the niche the stand rose slowly from beneath 
the floor through atrap which is provided 
with aniron door. On the highest tier is a 
sprig imitating oak which Napoleon wore as 
a brooch at his coronation. The Regentis a 
conspicuous object, but hardly more splen- 
did than the cut-glass knob -of a decanter. 
It is lozenge-shaped. Very few jewels were 
worn by the French Queens previous to 1793, 
the part of the old regalia devoted to their 
use having b3en given to the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, who in her old age sold them to 
constitute a fortune for the Comte de Cham- 
bord. Much of what belonged to Josephine 
and Maria Louisa was reset for the Empress 
Eugénie, for whom 'the girdle in the collection 
was set in imitation of one she had seen in 
‘La Biche au Bois,’’ an extravaganza played 
twenty years ago at the Porte St. Martin. 
The eight coronets are the most striking ob- 
jects. Those in diamonds made for the Em- 
press Eugénie are in mediwval style. There 
is a curious and magnificent.sword hilt pre- 
sented by the Dey of Algiers to Louis XVIII. 

Pearls, sapphires, and rubies enter into the 
composition of a few of the coronets an or- 
naments to match them. Jewelers are inter- 
ested ina few specimens of diamonds eut in 





laces are arranged in festoons. 1 do not 
think them equalto those Queen Isabellasold 
here. Shoe-buckles, hairpins, clasps, and 
insignia of foreign orders are numerous, and 


THE 
PuBLISHER'S DESk. 





include a Garter. The Elephant and Castle 


of Siam was sent by the Emperor of that 
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country to Napoleon III. The regalia was 
much impoverished in the reign of Louis 
Quinze and enriched in that of Louis Seize, 
whose Queen was frequently remonstrated 
with by her mother, the German Empress, on 
her passion for diamonds. 
lady wrote to her, ‘‘I can understand a wo- 
man of equivocal life who wants to give her- 
self prominence bedecking herself with 
jewels. The Queen of a great country can 
afford, as I have done, to havea poorly fur- 
nished casket.’”’—[Exchange. 








READING ALOUD. 
If you ask eight people out of ten now, 
they will tell you that they hate-being read 
Because from their child- 
hood they have been unused to it, or used 
only to such a monotonous drone as robbed 
even the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ of half their 
charm, The husband, at the end of a hard 
day’s work, returns home to pass the even- 
ing absorbed in his book, or dozing over 
the fire, while the wife takes up her novel, 
If he read to her, or 


to. And why? 


or knits in silence. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Until within a few years, collections of 
foreign photographs were seen only in the 
possession of those who had bought them 
abroad in the course of foreign travel. Now 
thousands of people who haye never seen a 
foreign lardscape, or the originals of the 
world-famous works of art in painting and 
statuary, are perfectly familiar with the re- 
productions by photography. Collections of 
such pictures can now be made by any one 
at a small fraction of the expense of former 
years. The credit for popularizing these 
reproductions is largly due to the Soule Pho- 
ograph Company, of Boston, Mass., who have 
greatly lowered the price on imported pict- 
ures, and furnish as fine photographs as can 
be purchased abroad. 
Their catalogue contains over five thousand 
subjects, and there is hardly an ancient or 
modern work of art in painting, statuary, 
fresco drawing, engraving, or etching, of 
which they cannot furnish a photographic 
reproduction. 





if he could tolerate her reading to him, 





there would be community of thought, 
interchange of ideas, and such discus- 
sion as the fusion of two minds into any 
common channel cannot fail 
duce. And it is often the same when the 
1 haye known a large family 
pass the hours between dinner and bed-time, 
each one with his book or work, afraid to 


A busy place on fair days is Fredricks’s 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, at.770 
Broadway, New York. Mr. Fredricks has 
manipulated the camera for forty-three 
years, and if he does not make as good pict- 
ures as can be found in the city it is not 
from lack of experience. His prices can be 
found in his advertisement on another page. 








speak above his breath, because “it would 
disturb papa.”” Is this cheerful, or wise, or 
conducive to that close union in a household 


Your system is now more susceptible to the 
benefits of a reliable medicine ten at any other 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ‘ 





which is a bond of strength through life, 





which the world can neither give nor take 
away? I ‘cannot blame them, for they all 
read abominably ; and it is enough to have 
endured the inflictions of family prayers, 
gasped and mumbled by the head of the 
family, to feel that listening to such a delivery 
for any length of time would exasperate one 
beyond endurance. 

But it was not always so. In the last cent- 
ury—even as late as fifty years ago—reading 
aloud was regarded as an accomplishment 
worth the cultivation of those (especially 
those who lived in the country) with preten- 
sions to taste; and it was, consequently, far 
more frequently found enlivening the domes- 
There were fewer books, fewer 
means of locomotion, fewer pleasures of 
winter nights, outside the four walls of the 
; The game of cribbage, or 
the sonata on the spinet, did not occupy the 
entire evening after six o’clock dinner; and 
Shakespeare and Milton were more familiar 
to the young generation of those days than 
they are now—mainly, I feel persuaded, be- 
cause they were accustomed to hear them 
read aloud. The ear, habituated to listen, is 
often a more safe conduit to the memory in 
youth than the inattentive eye which rapidly 
skims a page.—[Nineteenth Century. 


AN ENGINEER’S PATHETIC STORY. 


“Yes, indeed, we have some queer little 
incidents happen to us,” said the engineer, 
fas he plied his oil-can about and under his 
“Queer thing happened to me 
one dey, about.a year ago. You’d think it 
queer for a rough man like me to cry for ten 
minutes, and nobody hurt, either, wouldn’t 

you? “ere aid, and I can almost cry 
of it. Iwas running along 
ty lively when I approached 
a little village aaa the track cuts through 
the streets.,q slacked.up a little, but was 
still makingsgeod speed, when ‘suddenly, 
about twenty rods ahead of me, a little girl, 
years old, toddled onto 
n’t even imagine my feel- 
no way to save her. It was 
impossible to ‘step)‘or even slack much at 
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that distance, &# thiétrain was heavy and the 
grade descending. In ten seconds it would 
all, Overy and after reversing and 
applying the btakeyI shut my eyes. I didn’t 
want to see anymore. As we slowed down, 
tuck his head out of the cab 
window to pe ey a for, 
ae we te er) there was a big, block 
Newfoundland dog holding that little 
his mouth, leisurely th 
ohuse where she evidently sre She 


d 
oe Kicking = had saved her. 





the old-fashioned manner. They ‘belong 
to the regalia of Louis Quaterze. © 








AYER’S 
«| Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, 
dealers are autho: 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING IN AMERICA. 


“Tf there is anything in which the United 
States can justly claim precedence over all 
other countries, it is for the simplicity, 
mechanical construction, and boldness of 
design of their bridges.”? This remark was 
made to a “‘ Times” reporter, and with a 
good deal of pride, by Mr. Thomas C. Clarke, 
of the Union Bridge Company, and one of 
the veteran bridge-builders of the country. 
‘The Brooklyn bridge,’’ he added, ‘‘ has the 
largest span and is considered the largest 
bridge inthe world. Butwe will soon be 
obliged to yield the palm of having the big- 
gest bridge to another country. There is 
now building over the Firth of Forth, in 
Scotland, a bridge of two spans,.each of 
which is as long as the Brooklyn bridge. 
This is the greatest bridge’ ever designed 
anywhere. We are up to nothing of that 
kind in America, and we haven’t money 
enotigh for it,’’ ne : 

‘“No,” remarked a listener; “‘taking the 
way the estimated cost of average: bridges 
increases after construction begins, such a 
bridge as that would swamp the whole coun. 
try.” 

“This increased cost,’ was Mr. Clarke’s 
reply, ‘‘is usually owing to the fa¢t that 
builders’ ideas expand as the work goes on ; 
and although there is always a growl about 
it, the bridges are greatly improved.) A no- 
table exception to this rule was in the build- 
ing of the cantilever bridge over the Niagara, 
which was completed last year. That was 
built, under contract, complete, in eight 
months—the quickest piece of bridge-build- 
ing on record. The cantilever principle is as 
old as the world. Why, every bracket em- 
bodies it! The difficulty in ‘applying ft’ was 
to put up staging. That was impossible at 
Niagara, but with the solving of the difficulty 
by using what is practically an overhanging 
erane, America reached the high-water mark 
in the science of bridge-building. The bridge 
in Scotland is being constructed on the can- 
tilever principle, and is entirely of steel.” . 

“Steel is the coming material for all 
bridges, is it not ?”’ 


“Yes, for by and by the pricé of steel will 
be low enough to make steel bridges as com- 
mon as Woogen vriages used to be. When 1 
went into the business, in 1868, steel rails 
were worth $1.75 in currency, or $1.25 in 
gold, per pound. Now they are 32 cents. 
A great deal of iron is used now, but it is 
gradually giving way to steel, as wood is to 
iron. There are probably 300 miles of iron 
bridges in the country now, and perhaps in 
the neighborhood of 700 miles of wooden 
bridges. I am speaking’ now of railway 
bridges. The construction of road bridges 
is quite a separate and distinct industry. It 
is the price of iron that regulates. the cost of 
a bridge; the cost of labor has very little to 
do with it, All the difficulties of manufact- 
uring iron into steel have been overcome, 
Now, let me say a word, as a bridge-builder, 
on the tariif. The immediate effect of a pro- 
tective tariff adds the duty to the cost of im- 
porting the material. In the beginning, that 
gives the profits to the manufacturers, and a 
great many go into the business, Then down 
come the prices, until the manufacturers are 
losing money. Whatthen? Why, the mann- 
facturers combine, as they have in other 
branches, and put the price up. If the tariff 
is fixed at a reasonable rate, everything will 
be right; if too high, it must be reduced, 
What we want, no matter what party is in 
power, is a revision and reduction of the 
tariff. The question of the tariff is, as Dan- 
jel Webster said, the question of the day—as 
much so now as then. In Canada to-day 
they are importing steel plates and angles at 
2cents per pound. Here we pay a duty of 
2 1-2 cents on angles and 23-4 cents on plates. 

“Tocome back to bridges,’’ continued Mr. 
Clarke, “all, or nearly all, the stéel used 
in railway bridges is made here, very little 
being imported. That new bridge at Ron- 
dout, on the West Shore, if built ten years 
ago, would have been the subject of a book. 
Now it is simply a rai!road bridge, and not 
one traveler in ten even looks at.it as he goes 
over it. It is very light, yet perfectly secure. 
That is a great point where American engi- 
neers excel—in having lightness combined 
with perfect security. It is a saving to the 
railways, too, for bridges are paid for by, the 
pound. Now an order is given for a, bridge 
just as it is for a locomotive—it is a‘mere 
matter of commercial manufacture. When 
I was in England some years ago I wanted 
to go and see the Tay bridge, but the civil 
engineers said: ‘Oh, that’s not much good; 
it’s not worth going to see.’ I didn’t see the 
bridge. But I know its construction was so 
palpably erroneous that a common house 


Carpenter could have seen ‘its unsafe condi- 
ion. Our American railway history shows 
nothing the ,equal of that great disaster, 
though the Ashtabula horror came near 
enough.’? ° 

‘* What was the real cause of that dis- 
aster ?”’ 

‘¢ There’s no use in stirring that. up—let it 
go. I can only say that any practical builder 
would have pronounced the bridge unsafe ; 
ithe connections were badly made. The 
bridge was built a.good many years ago, and 
bridge construction was not understood then 
asitis now. A recurrence of such a thing 
lis well-nigh impossible. The bridges built in 
the last five or six years are perfectly safe, 
unless two trains should meet or a train run 
off the edge: Both of these accidents are 
jextremely improbable. The railroad com- 
‘panies allow no iron bridges, improperly con- 
structed, to remain. There are, tobe sure— 
or so I have heard—a good many unsafe 
wooden bridges, probably bundreds of them. 
It will take time for these to be replaced by 
iron or steel ones. The great danger with 
wooden bridges is frém cinders and sparks. 
These drop on the wood, chur it.a little, and 
‘weaken .the structure until an unusually 
‘heavy train or sudden jar causes a crash. 
There haye been hundreds of accidents from 
this cause. So the wooden bridge must go. 
‘An iron bridge costs little more. The steel 
for the great Scotland cantilever, I may say, 
‘is being made right at the spot, works having 
been set up for that purpose.”’ 

‘¢ How about stone bridges?’’ was asked 
of Mr. Clarke. 

‘The best éxample of ‘a stone bridge,” he 
replied, ‘‘is High Bridge, over the Harlem, 
in our own city. We have this and the 
Brooklyn Bridge; in. both we can take just 
pride. One of the remarkable wooden bridges 
of the country is that over the Susquehanna 
at Havre de Grace. It has twelve spans and 
is 3,271 feet long. The bridge at St. Louis, 
with three spans of 525 feet each, is another 
triumph of American engineering. Then 
there is the bridge over. the Schuylkill at 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, an important 
and massive structure, a delight to the eye 
of an engineer, for it furnishes a study of 
consequence.”’ 

“How is the bridge-building industry 
flourishing ?”’ 

‘* All the important works, I think, have 
plenty of orders on hand. Nobody is doing 
anything very great; that is, there are no 
phenomenal ‘bridges now building. There 
will not be many great railway schemes on 
foot for some years to come. It will bea 
long time before another road will attempt 
to parallel the New York Central, West 
Shore, and Erie. People have got enough of 
that. Bridge-building is now mainly on the 
branches of trunk lines. The trunk lines 
are running all right now, and they are en- 
larging and completing their branches. Then 
we’re replacing a good many wooden struct- 
ures. We've always been ahead of the 
world in bridge-building, and we intend to 
stay there.’’—[New York Times. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


.—The Yellowstone Park Hotel will be 
opened by July 10. 
—Mr, P. T. Barnum has promised to 
give Jumbo to Tufts College when he dies ; 
that is, when Jumbo dies. 


—-It is said that there are more seaside 
resorts on the coast of New England than 
on any other coast in the world. 

—-The largest pleasure yacht in the 
world is that now. being built for Baron 
Nathaniel Rothschild. It will be launched 
next month. ise : 

—Mr. Henry Gillig, of the American Ex- 
change, London, gave a banquet in that 
city, June 25, in honor of Mr. Sargent, ex- 
United States Minister to Berlin. 

—The directors of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Ottawa have arranged for the ex- 
ploration of the almost unknown country 
lying between Lake St. John and James 
Bay. 
—Hallam Tennyson, a son of the poet- 
laureate, and Miss Audrey Boyle were 





Mr. Gladstone and Mr; ‘Irving were pres- 
ent. 
—Camilla Urso has decided to make 
Boston her home hereafter. Upon her re. 
turn from Europe in A’ she will take 
possession of her new résidence in that 





city, 


married June 25 at Westminster Abbey. | jin0 


—The new Cunard line steamer ‘‘ Um- 
bria” was launched Wednesday, June 25. 
Her tonnage is 8,000, and herengine 12,500 
horse-power, whichis said to be. the most: 
powerful ever made. i 
—Professor Barnard, of Washington 
says that the alleged wonderful powers of 
Miss Lulu Hearst, the Georgia electric 
woman, are merely mechanical tricks, 
more or less skillfully performed. 

—A broom of royal hair is used to sweep 
before the shrine of Buddha in the Buddh- 
ist College at Colombo. The hairs came 
from the head of the King of, Cambodia, 
who was purposely shorn for’ this, pious 
duty. 

—The trustees of the Brooklyn’ Bridge 
have purchased from the United States 
Electric Light Company the entire ap- 
paratus connected with the lighting of the 
bridge, and will conduct the business 
themselves on and after July 1. 

—Miss Nellie Arthur, the daughter of 
the President, on Tuesday afternoon, June 
24, went to the top of the Washington 
Monument, and, under the direction of the 
principal stone-setter, with her own hands 
set one of the stones in position. 

—A derrick which was employed in the 
construction of the new marble spire on 
Grace Church, this city, fell on Tuesday 
of last week, causing considerable wreck- 
age in and about the church and injuring 
the workmen, one of them fatally. 

—A severe hail-storm occurred June 26, 
in Erivan, a government in the southern 
part of Russia. The hail-stones were as 
large as. goose-eggs.. The rivers were 
dammed, seventy houses were razed, and 
property was damaged to the amount of 
800,000 rubles. Forty lives were lost. 

—Franz Hilman, the man who invented 
the polka, has just died in Prague, at the 
age of eighty years. We may expect 
to see his career cited by the anti-dance 
individual as a warning against the 


of the old ‘‘ one-two-three ” in particular. 

—In the Harvard-Yale boat race, which 
occurred at New London Thursday, June 
26, Yale came out ahead. If she wins 
again next year, her score will then equal 
that of Harvard, and as they will then be 
tie, the race of 1886 will be peculiarly ex; 
citing, as the rubber, so to speak, will 
then be contested. 

—The American lacrosse team sailed 
June 28 for New York from Liverpool; 
having had a very successful trip. Out 
of eleven matches played they lost but 
one, making forty-eight goals against 
eight they have lost—an unusually fine 
score, On their arrival in New York they 
are to play a delegation from the Canadian 
clubs at the Staten Island Cricket Grounds 
July 9, and at the New York Polo Grounds 
July 10. 
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CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS.—A 
CASE OF RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
ACCOMPANIED BY SEVERE HEM- 
ORRHAGE. 





tion of Compound Oxygen in a case of rapid! 
developin Consuntiption of the lungs, is Sven 
by the r in order, as he says, that by means 
of its on, ** some one may be in- 
a to try your very simple and beneficia) 
remedy.” 
“ Fountain Crry, Inprana, April 17th, 1882, 
‘Drs. Starkey & PALEN, Sire; — My 
lungs have been affected for yéars, it being 
heredi with me, my mother having died of 
Consumption. One year ago this last winter I 
took a severe cold which settled on my lungs 
and Apalk resulted in a severe hemorrhage. I 
had a hard, hacking cough all spring; in fact, 
all through the summer, at times. Last Fall, as 
the cold weather came on, my cough increased, 
and J was having night sweats every night, and had 
one or two severe hemorrhages. I was very much 
reduced in flesh. The color had left my lips, and 
I was expectorating thick, yellow matter, often 
mixed with blood. Had to lie propped on pil- 
lows at night. J had about made up my mind 
that a few more months wou my earthly 
career,and my friends have told me snee I be- 
gan to improve that some of them had only 
ven me until next May to live; but if I die be- 
ore that time now I will have to go in some 


ment, 
ra, ape abr 
bd)! tefu. 0 J. Linpon Parker.” 
Our * Freatiseon Compound Otygen,” conteia- 
ing a history of the and mode of 
ion of ti ; 
of si 
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terrible effects of dancing in general, and } 


The following testimonial to the prompt ac- ‘. 


his remarkable curative agent, and a |’ 
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Scrofula Symptoms 


Often show themselves in the spring months. Swell- 
ings, enlarged joints, pustular eruptions, abscesses, 
running sores, sore eyes, eté,, are some of the forms 
of this digéase. It is oftem hereditary, but may be 
acquired by wantof pure air, by improper food, and 
other causes which weakem‘the body and pollute 


‘the blood... Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proved itself the 


great remedy for scrofula. It expelsevery impurity 
from the blood. 


“ Thad serofulous sores that ran all the timey I took 
six bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and they are gone.” 
Mrs. Louisa Corson (aged 76), Bridgeton, Me. 


Purify your Blood 


“T have been troubled with varicose veins anil a 
scrofulous humor for a dozen years. Since I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla my leg has entirely 
healed.” COC. M. FRENcH, Franklin, N. H. 


“TI was severely afflicted with; scrofula, and for 
over a year had two running soresOn my neck. Took 
five bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and consider my- 
self cured.” ©. EB. LovEJoy, Lowell, Mass, 


“T suffered three years with blood poison. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and think Iam cured.” Mrs. M. 


| J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


‘Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 95. Prepared only 
by ©. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


_100 Doses One Dollar 


An Efficient Remedy: 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
nary Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As‘suchit is reeognized and 
poses by the medical profession, and 
many thousands of families, for the 
years, it has been regarded as an 

valuable household remedy. It is a 
prepatatidn that.only requires to be taken 
n very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it sdmninisterctt in’ the early stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a so“ y cure, 
and may, ver possibly, save life. There 

| ig no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s.. Cherry . Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and b 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept ‘ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is @ 
medicine far euperiog to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, \ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in: many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste’ 
precious time in experimenting wiih 
Medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
mae is; constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








)A sufferer from chron- 
ic diarr : 

















aA} bu 
pturn of distress in the night.” Sold by Dru 
ists. Four sizes, 35c,, G5c., $1.25, and $1.75. Woor. 
hich & CO., Palmer, Mass., on every label. 


“T Believe DR, TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


os HAY-FEVER “, 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 
will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred, and recommend 
all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it,” Signed, 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all draggists. For Pamphlets send to 
Dr. M. M. TowNsEND, Frostburg, Md. 
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99-5. Pure. 


| 
| Wash your hair with it. 


cake of Ivory soap| 


ee of charge. A full-size 
will be sent to any one whocannot get it of their 
rrocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, | 
are sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Men- 
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“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


e Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 


The highest musical authorities in all lands 
‘ucrse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 152 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


PROTECTION from LIGHTNING ! 


Quimby’s Improved System. 


wv, n that affords ABSOLUTE protec- 
tion frum lightning. Has been tested more than 
fifty years, without a failure, Before assuming con 
trol of the business, the subscriber was, for more 


than twenty-five years, connected with Mr. Quimby, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the system. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
NO. 64 COLLEGE PLACE, 


Corner Chambers St., New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain at Low 
Prices. 

fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces, $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 0 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 8 SO 
Richly Decorated Fr’h China a Sets, 44 pieces, | = 
Chamber Sets, 1 pieces, $4.00 ; White........... 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... a 00 
Decorat’d Parlor Lamps, Brass M’n’td ,complete, 5 0 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


lustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 


BADLEY’S, 4-17 COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Orders securely packed and placed on Car or 


Steamer free of charge. Sent C.O. D.or P.O. Money 
Order 


HEATH HOUSE, ’ 
SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, N. J., 
Now open. 


The best Mountain Resort adjacent to New 
York and Philadelphia. Pure mountain air; no 
mosquitoes ; 
pe rfect. 


no malaria ; sanitary arrangements 
Send for circular. 


J. WARREN COL wuax, Proprietor. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


and Tricycles. 
THE POPULAR STEEDS FOR 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 
Send 3-cent stamp for illus- 
trated 36-page catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
592 Washington St.,Boston, Mass 








THE CH RISTI A N 


LEAI I NG : 
pist TEACHERS, anc roreian, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,? East 14th St.,New York. 


Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 


Thorough preparations for business or for college. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest refer 
ences given and required. J. H. Root, Prin., Green- 
wich, Conn. 


ACKW ARP AND INVALID BOYS. The 

undersi, an experienced physician and 
teacher, ey the care and instruction of such boys 
s specialty. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


VAYUGA PARE. EL pt AR} ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N LINT, Principal 


Cy IL, MECHANICAL, 
GINEERIN 
nic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
school in America, Next term begins September 
27th. The Register for 1884 contains a list of the 
graduates for the past 59 years, with their positions ; 
also course of study, requirements, expenses, etc. 


Address DAVID M. GREENE, Director. 


AND MINING EN- 


( YOOK ACADEMY, 

Havana, N.Y. 
Well equipped and endowed school for both sexes 
Heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, 
Six courses of study Graduates admitted 
without examination into Vassar and Elmira Col 


ete. 


leges and Rochester and Madison Universities. Ex 
penses from $209 to $300 per year, 
A. C. HILL, Principal. 


UMMER ACADEMY, 
South Byfleld, Essex County, Mass, 
One hundred and twenty-first year. Home school 
for boys. Number of boarding pupils limited to 30 
Boys fitted for Harvard and other colleges, for sci 
entific schools, and the Institute of Technology. A 


farm of over three hundred acres belongs to the | 


school and adjoins the Academy grounds. Good fa- 
cilities for-salt water bathing and boating. Rooms 
heated by steam. Address 

JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 


VLORENCE, ITALY. 

LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
incorporated under statutes of Mass. Family Home 
for young ladies. Specialties: music, art, modern 
angenass. Second year October 1. Best references. 
Reduced passage rates. The President returns in 
September and will take person al a, of stu- 
dents. Address, for circular, Florence,” 75 Hano 

ver Street, Worcester, Mass. 





" e HILL yy! ARY FOR YOU NG 
LADIES 


dgeport, Cc onnecticut 
iirnamteuane iress Miss EMILY NELSON. 
ROVE BALL. 

w Haven, Conn. 
Miss Montéort's s “School for Young Ladies. Tenth 
year begins September 24. For ¢ peer and full in- 
formation address Miss MONTFOR’ 

R. INSTITUTE, 


G. Austinburg, Ohio. 
Fifty-two years of great success. 
sic, Normal, Com’l, Telegraphy 


$35 per 3 months. 

EH ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. Young 
Men’s College Preparatory. Ladies’ College. 

Amplest facilities in Music, Art, Commercial, and 

ane Courses. Finest building of its class. 

Catalogue free. Rev. Geo. H. Whitney, D.D., Presi 

dent, Hackettstown, N. J. 


Academic, Mu- 
Board and tuition 





eat AND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 

Begins its 8th year Sept. 9, 1884, Studies: The most | 
ractical English branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
ercantile Studies, C laastc 8, Civil Engineering, &e: 

Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Waterford, Me. 

The 6th year commences Wednesday. Sey 
Location attractive and healthful, Buildings com- 
modious and pleasant. Teachers and pupils form 
the social family of a home. Board, tuition, = 
fuel $130 per school yore Sang thirty-eig ht weeks 
dress H. E. DOUGI 4ASS, Prin, 


mt. 3, 


ISS4. 


son HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

Collegiate and University Courses 
Announcements for 1884-85 will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

L,42* ERIE SEMINARY, 
Painesville, Ohio. 
The Twenty sixth year opens September 11th, 
13th. 


1884, 
Entrance examinations September 11th, Ap 
plications should be made early. 


Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 





ae ACADEMY, 
Lenox, Berkshire County, Mass. 


H, H. BALLARD, Principal. 


N 1s8 HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The aim—A sound mind fn a sound body. 
Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, and Art, French and German 
spoken in the family 
Tenth year opens September 24 
INSTITUTE, 


Beene 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


family and Day School. Beautiful location. Large 
grounds, Thorough scholarship. Best Music and 
Art advantages. Fall session opens Sept, 244. For 


AUBURN YOUNG LADIES 





circulars, address H. THANE MILLER, Pres’t, 


G atthe Rensselaer Polytech- | 
The oldest engineering | 


_UNION. 


vol. 80, No. A 





SC BROOLS. 
N OUNT HOLYORE SEMINARY, 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Four years’ course for women. Laboratories, cab 
inets, and art gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board 
and tuition $1 5a year. Address Miss BLANCHARD, 


Prin 

h Rs. 8S. L. CADY's BOARDING ANDDAY 
a School for Young Ladies. West End Insti 
tute, New Haven, Conn. Fifteenth year commences 
September 2th. Send for Circular. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 
EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., President. 


Twelfth Annual Session. 


Course in Flocution,—Time required for gradua 
ae one year 
ourse in Oratory.—Time required for gradua 


ana two vears 

Thorough training in each department. 
year commences 2th September. Catalogue, 
full details, sent upon application 


Oberlin 


ences ; 
endars sent free by J. B. 


School 
with 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0O., of- 
fers both sexes the best edu- 
cational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Healthful; no 
saloons; best religious influ- 
elective studies ; 1,474 students last year. Cal- 
T. MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col 
| lege management. Full corps of first-class instructors 
in Theory, Voice i, 
Piano, Organ, Stringe< 


mae ae Der N. 


instruments, ete 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


| Prof. F. B. 
The thirty-fifth year of this School 


Seminary), the second at Ogontz, 


(Chestnut St 
Jay Cooke’s beautiful country seat near Philadel 
phia, will commence September 24th. 

Principals—Misses BONNEY and DILL. AYE 

| BENNETT and EASTMAN. 

| Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. ; 
telegrams to York Road Station, North Penna. R. RK. 

| 





| tore INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

LADIES ANO MISSES, "ing Sing, N, Y. 

Best advantages in Art, Music, Elocution, English 

and Modern Languages, Charges moderate. Opens 
September 16th, Rev.C. D. RICE, Principal. 


R" ERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fits for any College or Government Academy, for 
Business and Socia] Relations. U S. officer, detailed 
by of War, Commandant. Springfield 
Cadet Rifles. OTIS BISBEE, President. 


secretary 


Re KLAND COLLEGE. 
ON-THE-HUDSON, N, Y. 
P a .. e ey Successful. Music and Art Special- 


ties. Both a, 
Send for Catalogue. ont. BANNISTER. 


Q! PAUL'S HALL, Salem, N.Y. A happy 
) home school for young boys, limited to 14 Sepa 
rate rooms and desks, beautiful grounds. Terms 


$50. 


SUMMER RECREATION and instruction. An 
W experienced teacher (a graduate of Harvard 
Medical College), residing on the Hudson, will take 
a few boys under his charge for the summer 
months. Reference and circulars, Editor of The 
Christian Union 


s* MMER SESSION OF AMERICAN KIN.- 
\ _DERGA RTEN NORMA!I. SCHOOL 
Beg August 14. Terms, 82. lessons, $30. Board, 
| $4 to $6 per week. Several hundred Teachers 
| wanted for good positions. Autumn Session begins 
Septem ber ik. Emily M. Coe, Principal and Editor 
jof “ American Kindergarten Magazine,” now in its 
seventh year 





HE ELM&, 
| Springfield, Mass. 





Family 8 Day Rohool for’ Girls. Misses PORTER 
and CHAMPNEY, Prissts ls. Preparatory Depart- 
ment for Children. Academic, Classical, and 


Post-Graduate - with special’ advantages for 
the study of the Modern Languages, Art, and Music. 
Dr. BENJ. C. BLODGETT, of Smith College, is 
Director of the Music School. Please address the 
| Principals for Circulars. 





| 


vw aceee COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses and courses of Music and Art: 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific 
collections, with every facility for a cumplete 
liberal education. 

S. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


Wells College for Young | Ladies. 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of —- tah Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins Sep- 
tember 10, 184. Send for catalogue 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D , President. 


Ww TESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

One of the half dozen best Preparatory and 
Classical Schools in New England. Excellent facil 
ities in Academic Studies, Music, Painting, Indus 
trial Science and Commercial Studies. The pay- 
ment of @60 in advance wiil cover all tuition in the 
Preparatory and Academic Courses, together with 
board, limited amount of washing, room rent, heat 
ing, and all other necessary expenses, except books, 
stationery, lights, and small contingencies, for the 
Fall Term of twelve wee ks, beginning Augast 27. 
Send for catalogue to 

M. STEELE. 


tev. G. , Principal. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will begin its 0th year September 10. Fine library, 
laboratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough in- 
struction, Best of home influences. Send for circular 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Fiftieth Year. 
Buildings admirable in appointments. ge 
repaired and rooms a refurnished during past y 
Situation a Sanitary conditions perfect. 
Grounds pape ry les to ex 
lent work Tet by trained teachers on the 
most approved methods. Special attention pve to 
development of character and oan of man- 
ners. Terms very speverete. $20,000 Seholarship 
womens 7 gt 
ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Principal, 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wees 
strengt ach, om 
e p. 


3. with thet sain of low ost, oO short weight, 


never varies. A marvel of puri 
ee. More cscubonad 
and cannot be sold in com- 


um or phosphate powders. Sold 


Royal Bakine POWDER Co., 106 Wall Str] 
——— 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 2th, 1884, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to tie Charter of the 
Company, submit the followwng Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1888 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
al 1883, to 31st December, 


in cans. 
lo We 





sianick sinha hacen: See $4,168,958 10 
rm .. on Reese 3 not marked 

off 1st January, 1884............... 1,539,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,708,185 63 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1883, to 3ist December, 1883,$4,260,428 93 
Losses paid during the ————_— 


same period........... $1,901,042 38 
Return a Pre- 5 
miums and 


Expenses. . -- $850,080 76 


The Company has the | the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks. . 

a secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estima at. 

Premium Notes & Bilis Receivable. . 

Cash in Bank 


$8,666,795 00 
1,956,500 00 
425,000 00 
1,588,306 79 
335,710 68 
DI iii nds i vnwkasebexinenede $12,972, 312 47 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 

r Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth of February next, from 
which date interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of ek per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the = ending Feist December, 1883, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J, H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
aaa enh ot 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JON CE 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. C 
W. H. HM ae LPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUSSE ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES CHAS. H. MARS 
DAVID LANE, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST 
At RAVEN, SHAS, D, LEVERICH, 
WM. STUGI WILLIAM BRYC 
BENJ. H. FIELD, Ww M HF 
LAH 0, LOW, THOS, B. CODDINGTON 
WILLIAM K. DODGE, HORACE K. THURBER, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM Tr, 
HAND, JOHN L. RIKE 


N. DENTON SMI 
WILLIAM H. WEBB GEORGE BLISS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-President. 


WANTS. 











[Cards o7 not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted wn this column for subscribers only, 
‘or fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able t& pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not able.) 


A Competent and reliable man wishes a situa - 
tion in the country as coachman and gardener, 
and is willing to make himself generally useful. 
Can furnish the best of recommendations. Ad- 
dress 8.8. P., care of The Christian Union. 


A Bargain.—Johnson Atlas for sale. Best pub- 
lished ; latest (1883) edition ; condition perfect. 
Cost $20; will be sold for $16. Also, best edition 
Phillips & Hunt’s “ People’s Cyclopedia,” 3 vols., 
half morocco, ‘paneled back, 2,100 pages, $18. 





C, W. Wilcox, Brattleboro, Vt, 








